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Shippers Seek 
To Standardize 
On Containers 


New York-——A broad segment 
of American industry has offi- 
cially embarked on what is con- 
sidered one of the most far reach- 
ing projects ever undertaken in 
the transportation field, a system 
of standard container interchange 
among domestic rail, truck, air. 
and water carriers. 


An efficient, low-cost system 
of International freight trans- 
portation also emerged as a 


strong possibility last week when 
more than 100 representatives of 
U.S. industrial groups met to 
investigate the container problem. 

It was the first meeting of a 
new national standards committee 
formed by the American Stand- 
ards Association. Participating 
~ were all groups and industrial or- 
ganizations interested in establish- 
ment of standards for shipping 
container sizes. 

The overall project, which is 
being co-sponsored by the Amer- 
ican =Society) of Mechanical 
Engineers and the American Ma- 
terial Handling Society, is offi- 
cially targeted as: “Standardiza- 
tion of sizes of pallet containers, 
cargo containers, and van con- 
tainers for integrated transporta- 
tion and for optimum carrier in- 
terchange.” 

Tone of the session 

(Continued on page 
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Sales Contest Ideas 
Stress Service to P.A.’s, 
Benefits of Product 


New York—Sell 
the P.A. will buy. 

That's the technique top sales 
executives believe is most likely 
to succeed an order-getter 
with purchasing agents. 

At any rate, more “service sell- 
ing is the goal earmarked in 
most of the hundreds of 
gested sales techniques entered 


service and 


as 


sug- 
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SMATHERS—’"’By bill will loosen 
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1.C.C. control. 


Railroad Story 
Help to P.A.s 


If you've been working with 
the railroads, the story starting 
on page 6 Is right down your 
track. Its a PURCHASING WEEK 
special, the second installment of 
a three-part series on transpor- 
tation problems. 

You ll find your own problems 
discussed by large rail 
railroad men and = government 
officials such as Senator Smathers 
(above) and 1.C.C. Chairman 
Howard Freas. 


Bill on Metals 
Needs Financing 


The Minerals 
Stabilization Bill, approved by 
the House Interior Committee 
last week, still has a rough hurdle 
to jump, particularly on the 
method of financing. 

The House group okayed a 
$600 million measure along lines 
close to the form in which it 
passed the Senate but made two 
major changes. One calls for di- 
rect appropriations to finance the 
program; the other includes pro- 
duction bonus payments — for 
beryl, chromite, and columbium- 
tantalum. 


uSeTrS, 


Washington 


have just appointed Wilton J. 


chasing practices. 


Decentralization Fails; Yakima Names P.A. 


Yakima, Wash.—An attempt to decentralize its purchasing has 
failed to pay off for the city of Yakima. 

After going without a purchasing agent for 18 months, officials 
Walker, for many years P.A. for 
Gibson Manufacturing Co. at Seattle, to the municipal job. 

During the past year and a half most heads of city departments 
made their own purchases. A study by Kenneth C. Schutt, com- 
missioner of finance and accounting, disclosed that this decentral- 
ization of the purchasing function was resulting in unwise pur- 


Rising G.N.P. Indicates 
Bright Future for U.S. Economy 


Washington 


[he business upturn will be swifter than even the 


optimists were hoping for a few weeks ago, government forecasters 


have decided. 


Revised estimates now being studied in the White House chart 


a rapid climb in Gross National 
Product from now to the end of 
the year. (GNP—the total value 
of goods and services consumed 

is the basic measurement of 
business trends.) Government ¢x- 
perts now believe GNP will reach 
an annual rate of $445-billion 
in the fourth quarter. This would 
equal the third quarter of 1957 
which was the peak of the boom. 
GNP was $425.8 billion in the 
first quarter this year, and rose 
to $428 billion in the 
quarter. 

In other words, government 
forecaster now think it likely 
that the economy will be back to 
its previous, all-time high mark 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Defense Industries 
May Find Shortage 
Of Needed Shop Time 


Los Angeles—If detense or- 
ders were to boom suddenly, air- 
craft firms and other local West 
Coast industry probably would 
find subcontractor capacity, job 
shop time and facilities, to be 
their first real shortage headache. 

Industrial material and pur- 
chasing directors devoted con- 
siderable thought to the situation 


in the “Recession Buster Idea Conforming to Senate subsidy] during the early tension which 
(Continued on page 22) (Continued on page 21) (Continued on page 22) 
Construction to Continue Strong in '59 
New York—Construction will 
. : . . e “O10 QS9 ° 
continue strong through’ 19>?" || Heavy Construction Contracts... 
That's the message telegranhed 
by the latest data on heavy con- 1949 = 160 
struction contract awards, re- 350 
cently released by McGraw-Hill’s 
Engineering News-Record. 300 
Completed returns on the first 20 
half of 1958 show that these 
awards scored the sharpest  re- 200 
covery ever recorded by ENR. ws 
The six month total of new con- 
tracts was some 2% over the 100 
same period last year, and the - 
second largest contract volume 
ever recorded during a first half. 0 
. a 1957 
For P.A.’s this is a key eco- 1956 1958 
nomic barometer to watch. 
’ 
e The construction contracts eee Now equal to 56 boom peak 
(Continued on page 3) 


Jury Probing 
Alleged Tag Fix 


Milwaukee, Wis.—A_ federal 
grand jury, acting on complaints 
of purchasing agents, has begun 
gathering evidence on alleged 
price-fixing in municipal bids for 
corrugated metal drainage pipe. 

Records of a number of Mid- 
Western manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, and drainage pipe retailers 
were supoenaed for review by the 
jury during a three-day session 
here last week. 

The investigation was prompted 
largely by statements of Mil- 
waukee City Purchasing Agent 
Joseph W. Nicholson, who ad- 
vised the Justice Department he 
had received identical bids for 
pipe in 1954, 1955, 1956, and 

(Continued on page 21) 


Steel, Alum. 
Hikes to Boost 
Other Prices 


Pittsburgh—Price increases an- 
nounced by steel and aluminum 
producers alerted purchasing 
agents to eventual price changes 
in other industrial products. 

Some suppliers were expected 
to give the word immediately on 
how much of a price overhaul to 
expect from the $4.50 ton aver- 
age boost on selected mill 
items and the .7¢ Ib. increase 
ordered into effect last week by 
the aluminum industry. Others 
were expected to hold the line, 
at least for a while, in industries 
where competitive conditions 
forestall price action at this time. 

Ihe fact that the prices were 
selective, however, was expected 
to lessen somewhat resultant 
price repercussions in other steel- 
consuming industries. 

The answer to the year’s big- 
gest price dilemma came _ last 
week during a hectic 48-hour 
period in which steel producers 
initiated increases covering hot 
and cold rolled strip and sheets, 
galvanized sheets, and an assort- 
ment of other flat-rolled items. 
The increases skipped many 
other steel products, such 
structurals, plate, bars, pipe, 
wire, and tin plate. But the 
price action did cover major ton- 
nage items ordered in big quanti- 
ties by the auto and appliance in- 
dustries. Construction consumers 
were effected by the galvanized 
sheet changes. 

The hit-and-skip nature of the 
approximately 3 increases pro- 
voked immediate speculation on 

(Continued on page 4) 
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——This Week’s 
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Purchasing 
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Perspective «+. 


The steel industry yelled uncle and gave in to the labor cost, 
low profit squeeze last week when major producers announced 
the first round of selective price increases averaging about 
$4.50/ton. The impact fell on steel items bought in major quan- 
tities by the auto and appliance makers: so the retail consumer 
probably will be the first to experience hand-me-down increases. 

It appears then many industrial buyers will escape the first 
blow. A long list of industrial price tags probably will remain 


unchanged for some time. 


However, as steel production con- 


tinues to improve and labor costs rise with the production rate, 
more steel mill products can be expected to be hoisted into 


higher price brackets. 


While the steel price postings coincided well with predictions 
of how the industry would initiate its price actions, aluminum’s 
response to the cost squeeze was somewhat lower than anticipated. 


Most aluminum industry observers anticipated a 


increase to recoup the 2¢ 


lb. 


l-to-2¢ 


reduction forced last April by cut- 


throat Russian competition in world markets. 
Phe price action indicates to some extent the greater sensitivity 
of aluminum to international factors. U. S. producers, faced with 


the same labor costs as steel, have been digging hard 
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push index up again 
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Purchasing Week Industrial Materials Price Barometer 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- material prices. The index is not intended to give _flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- _— price movements of specific commodities. The items industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw used are important only in that, together, they re- ered are published in ‘Commodity Prices’’ below. 


——— This Week’s 


Price Perspective 
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Last week’s steel and aluminum price breakthroughs hardly come as a 
surprise. 

Absorption of wages have sharply curtailed the earnings of most of the 
producers. 

It was a situation that could not last for any great length of time. Pro- 
ducers were, in effect, biding their time, waiting for a propitious moment to 
up tags. 

Certainly the steel maker decision couldn’t have been taken at a better time. 

e Ordering, while not tremendous, is on the upgrade. Result: Steel pro- 
duction recorded its fourth straight rise last week. And July is usually a 
slow month. 

e Moreover, the tense international situation has, if nothing else, added a 
psychological factor not present a month ago. 

¢ Finally, the boost comes just before expected widespread ordering by 
automobile companies for 1959 models. It practically assures steel producers 
of a continuing flow of new business—at least into the fall. 

° * > 


One major question, of course, is: How will this affect the cost of other 
commodities, particularly those that use steel and aluminum? 

In other words, how does this change affect the outlook for automobiles, 
refrigerators, machine tools, metal components, etc? 

There will, of course, be some “pass throughs” but probably less than in 
any other post-war hikes. 

Competition is just too keen, and business not that good to allow most 
producers to pass on the entire increase. Moreover, price hikes are a lot 
smaller than most other post-war boosts. 

Most likely prospect: A gradual rise in tags of metal products. 

<a e + 

Perhaps an even bigger question: How will it affect the general wholesale 
price level? 

There will be upward pressure, but generally only to the extent that metal 
users pass on the increases. 

At this point there’s no indication that steel and aluminum hikes will signal 
Start of a general price rise, one which will spread through the economy. 

The facts just don’t warrant such a conclusion. For there are still plenty 
of downward pressures bouncing around the economy. 

Basically most of them stem from current excess capacity plus the fact 
that huge stocks still hang over the market in many lines. 

For example, you certainly can’t expect substantial boosts in items like 
copper as long as stocks remain close to all-time peak levels. 

e s « 


Moreover, on the cost side, it’s important to remember that not all cost 
factors will work for higher prices. 

Thus, last week’s dropping of the 3° excise tax will tend to blunt some 
of the upward cost pressures. 

It means the freight bill for American industry will be cut by close to 
one half billion dollars per year. 

Another cost consideration: The growing effects of automation and 
increased productivity in some industrial areas. 

True, automation, per se, is still in its infancy. But modern equipment, 
whether automated or not, is growing, and that’s the key point. 

Where new efficient machinery can offset growing labor and material tags, 
there's less pressure for a price boost. 
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This Week's C dity Pri 
METALS (Note: Steel and aluminum prices have gone up subsequent to this listing of July 30 Year % Yrly 
July 30 July 23 Ago Chg. 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 67.00 67.00 67.00 0) 
Pig iron. #2 foundry, Nev. Is., Pa., gross ton 66.00 66.00 67.00 am ES 
Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 77.50 77.50 77.50 () 
Steel. structural shapes, Pitts., cwt §.275 5.275 5.275 () 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 5.975 5.975 5.975 () 
Steel, bars, del., Phila., ewt 5.725 5.725 §.715 2 
Steel, bars, Pitts. cwt 9.425 425 9.425 () 
Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 9.10 5.10 5.10 0 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 7.00 B00) 96.50) —32.4 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 18.50 59.00) 91.50 —25.2 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy. del. Chicago, gross ton 10.59 9.50 93.00 23.6 
\luminum, pig, lb 24 24 25 1.0 
Secondary aluminum, #380 lb 213 213 .232 $.2 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, Ib 261 249 285 8.4 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 215 215 228 5.7 
Lead, common, N.Y., lb 1] 1] lM 21.4 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 74 we 74 () 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 74 14 1.05 — 295 
Tin, Straits, N.Y., lb 956 953 956 0) 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 10 10 10 0 
FUELS 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 2.25 2.25 2.55 —18 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl a ST 2.57 5.05 es | 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 2.50 2.50 2.85 12.3 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal aie 4 035 14.3 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 125 125 130 9 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal NS AWS 136 —155 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 5.75 5.75 6.05 -~ 59 
Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 15.25 15.25 15.25 () 
CHEMICALS 
Ammonia, anhydrous, refrigeration, tanks, ton 90.50 90.50 $2.50 1 7 
Benzene. petroleum, tanks. Houston, gal 3 31 36 tis 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 1.80 1.80 1.30 L116 
Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 5] 151 23 22.8 
Glycerin, synthetic, tanks, lb 278 278 80 " 7 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 173 173 163 6.1 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 205 205 205 () 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 325 325 350 7.2 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 9.70) 9.70 9.15 6.0 
Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 31 31 34 8.8 
Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 1.55 1.55 1.55 () 
Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 23.50 23.50 96.50 11.3 
Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial. tanks, ton 22.35 22.35 22.35 0 
Tallow. unedible, faney. tank ears, N.Y. Ib. 086 083 086 () 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots Ib 255 255 955 () 
PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 

CWT 17.00 17.00 16.70 + 18 
Bond paper. #1 sulfite, water marked, 20 Ib carton Jots, 

CWT 24.20 24.20 24.20 0 
Chipboard, del. N.Y.. carlots, ton 100.00 100.00 100.00 () 
Kraft liner, 42 lb del. N.Y., ton 27.50 127.50 127.50 0 
Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 9.00 9.00 9.25 — 2.7 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft bundle 6.40 6.410 6.60 3.0 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 11.25 11.25 11.25 0) 
Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y.. bbl 1.26 1.26 1.38 — 2.7 
Glass. window, single B, 40” Bracket, box 7.00 7.00 7.09 1.3 
Southern pine lumber, 2x4, 84s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 120.00 120.00 116.00 L 3.4 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 125.00 125.00 117.00 | 6.8 
TEXTILES 
Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 10.90 10.90 10.70 + 1.9 
Cotton, 1 Middling, N. Y.. lb. 365 365 354 3a 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 177 177 179 — 1] 
Rayon, satin, acetate, N.Y., y 27 .27 298 — 94 
Wool tops, N.Y. lb 1.59 1.57 1.93 —~176 
HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, lb 5 15 15 (0) 
Rubber, 31 std ribbed smoked sheets, Ib 284 285 326 -12.9 
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“onstruction Continues Upswing; 


lew Contracts Hit Heavy Gains 


Federal Spending One of Main Causes; Other 
Industries Affected by Building Boom 


(Continued from page |) 
warded today became tomor- 
ow’s construction work. 

e And as construction goes so 
ay go the whole economy. Any 
ndustry spending more than a 
villion dollars a week can’t help 
but be a leading force in the 
economy. 

® Construction activity, more- 
ver, has a direct effect on a lot 
of other key industries. 

Building materials are. of 
course, directly tied up with con- 
struction activity. In fact, recent 
lirming of lumber tags is directly 
attributable to healthy building 
rate. Cement, another key ma- 
terial, also will perk up—with 
second-half sales outpacing year- 
ago levels. 

[he building boom also will 
affect a host of other industries. 
For example, there’s a direct cor- 
relation between construction 
machinery orders and constiuc- 
tion contracts. That's why Me- 
Graw-Hill’s new order Index for 
Construction and Mining Ma- 
chinery climbed to 274 in May 
(1949 100), an all time high 
for that month. 


Other Repercussions 

Chen there are also repercus- 
sions in related industries like 
appliances, plumbing and elec- 
trical supplies, furniture, general 
machinery, etc., items needed to 
round out and complete any con- 
struction or housing project 

While the chart above shows 
contracts at a new peak, it’s im- 
portant to realize that not all 
segments are faring equally well 
Where strengths and weaknesses 
lie can give some basic hints to 
direction and extent of future ac- 
tivity. 

Sparking the gains has been 
the big increase in public works 
contracts. During the April-June 
period, federal awards jumped to 
nearly 2'2 times the first quarter 
volume. 

Federal Work Up 

Federal work topped 1957 by 
5“ with a total SI.5_ billion, 
during the first six months. This 
is a new postwar high for the 
first half. 

State and municipal public 
works contracts also soared in 
the second quarter to push the 
six month total to a record just 
short of S4 billion, a 10° hike 
over 1957. 

Highway contracts alone in the 
first half set a six month record 
total of S1.5 billion. 

Only two major types of public 
construction failed to beat 1957 
first half totals. Waterworks were 
off 22° and bridge contract: 
down 19%. 

Private awards were also ofl 
some 5“ in the first half of this 
year. But the decline was almost 
entirely due to a 43 sag in in- 
dustrial awards. 

Other Areas Fare Better 

The other major areas of pri- 
vate construction fared consider- 
ably better. Commercial building 
at the half way mark of 1958 is 
at the $1 billion level, 15“ 
above 1957. Private mass hous- 
ing awards are 23% ahead of 
year ago. 

A regional breakdown also re- 
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veals some interesting patterns. 
Heavy construction is running 
ahead of last year in 23 states. 
The gains range from 4% in New 
Mexico to 226% in Maine. 

Declines were registered in 
such major states as California 
off 11%; Ohio, down 9%; Illi- 
nois, down 17°; and Michigan, 
down 20% 


Help Mail Delivery, Summerfield Asks P.A.’s 


New York—As postal em- 
ployees throughout the country 
prepared themselves last week 
for contusion resulting from in- 


creased rates, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur E. Summerfield 
called upon purchasing execu- 


tives to give the Postal Depart- 
ment a boost in its drive to im- 
prove mail service 

[he appeal is contained in the 
letter to PURCHASING WEEK from 
the Postmaster, Summerfield 
pointed out that purchasing agents 
probably received as much as or 
more mail than any other group. 
Dealing with salesmen who add 


names to company mailing lists, 
P.A.’s can cooperate by urging 
suppliers to use proper address- 
ing methods. 

Summertield said PURCHASING 
WEEK “can contribute a signifi- 
cant service by bringing to the 
attention of the public the need 
for proper preparation of mail. 

“Your support in promoting 
the use of delivery zone numbers, 
mailing early in the day, and 
proper addressing is an important 
factor in improved mail service 
for your publication and for all 
our customers wherever they 
live.” he said. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL 
SUMMERFIELD 
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YOU GET 
| EXTRA PROTECTION l 


against corrosive... | 


| 
| abrasive or | 
| explosive elements | 


Wagner totally enclosed 
motors...protected for 


= ee oe % 


longer motor life 


If you need motors that will keep production rates up... 


that will give the continuity of service that is so important 


to automation . 


ability under the most severe conditions—W agner totally. 


.. that will operate with complete depend- 


enclosed motors are your soundest choice. 


Type EP Motors offer protection against corrosion, dust, 
abrasives, fumes, steel chips or filings. Type JP is explosion 


proof as well—designed and approved for use in explosive 


atmospheres, 


NEW NEMA FRAMES... These motors are built in the 
new NEMA Frame sizes from 182 through 445, with ribs 
that add mechanical strength and increase the surface 
cooling area. Effective cooling system adds to motor life. 
Let your Wagner Sales Engineer show you how these 
protected motors can bring you savings on initial motor 


Costs, maintenance costs and continuity of operation, 


1 TO 100 HP—4 POLE, 60 CYCLE — 
NEMA FRAMES 182 THROUGH 445U 


Wagner Electric Corporation 


6416 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Missouri. 


WMoés8-5 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Purchasing Week 


Explosion-proof 


TYPE JP 


1 to 100 hp 


HEAVY DUTY BALL BEARINGS...The ball bearings 
used in these motors are of the highest quality, with more 


TYPE EP 
Standard TEFC 
1 to 100 hp 


than ample capacity to provide long troublefree service 


under heavy loads. 


e/ 
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SEALS KEEP BEARINGS CLEAN 
motors have running shaft seals to keep the bearings clean. 
Bearing housings are effectively sealed to prevent escape 


of grease, 


..Both ends of these 


BEARINGS CAN BE RELUBRICATED ... Factory installa- 
tion will last for many years under normal service, but 
Openings are provided to permit relubrication that adds 
years to motor life under severe conditions. 


This Week’s 


Washington 
Perspective 


Congress won't get home as soon as it wants. 


AUG. 4-10 


The Iz 


iwmakers 


would like to close up shop at the end of this week. But a hitch 
has arisen that will put off adjournment until mid-month at least, 
and there’s good chance it would be closer to September. 

Big roadblock is a $10 billion package of domestic and welfare 


programs. 


These are issues that count with the voters back home 


and congressmen will want to push as many of them through as 


possible before adjournment. 


Business would come in for a big chunk of aid money. There's 
a $650 million minerals price support program, a $700-million 


loan fund for the railroads, a 


$250-million 


loan 


program 


for 


small business and a $260-million small business tax relief bill all 
to be acted on. Farmers are due for more price support legisla- 


tion in a new federal program for agricultural research. 


The welfare programs also will give a big boost to businessmen. 
[hese include $2 billion for public works construction and $2.4 
billion more for housing construction. Other welfare legislation, 
which comprise the biggest bundle of such programs in years, 
are the $1.5 billion aid to education bill and increases in social 


security and relief benefits. 


Labor is the next big target in the railroads’ cost-cutting drive. 

Feather-bedding and other high-cost labor activities that help 
push up freight rates and operating expenses are the issues. 

The opportunity to do something about them comes next 
year, when new wage-contract negotiations begin. 

A bitter battle is shaping up—one of the biggest in years. Rail- 


road unions won't stand still for management demands. 


The 


issue touches a raw nerve with union leaders; they can be ex- 


pected to fight every proposal tooth and _ nail. 


The 


knowing this, already have begun mapping strategy. 

Neither side discounts the possibility of a strike. This would 
force government to act—first, to issue an injunction to prevent 
a halt in service; then, if necessary, direct federal operation of 


the roads until the dispute is settled. 


railroads, 


Both sides will go into negotiations with their backs up. The 
reason is found in Washington politicking this year. Management 
is angered because the railroad unions refused to support their all- 
out efforts in getting railroad aid legislation through Congress 


this session. 


Union leaders turned their backs on railroad plans for help 
because the roads retused to support their own congressional 
demands for an increase in retirement benefits and unemploy- 


ment pay. 


Bitterness caused by this mutual hands-off policy on such 
important bread-and-butter issues will carry over into the bargain- 
ing sessions. This hardly produces a climate of reasonable give- 
end-take for the negotiations, especially when the issues are as 


volatile as those coming up. 


Phe railroads, hard-pressed financially, are determined to do 
something about their high labor costs. They want to cut back 


W herev er possible. 


his fits in with their big modernization pro- 


gram to trim operating expenses by introducing more up-to-date 


cquipment and labor-saving devices. 


Most in dispute are the working rules. These are regulations 
governing hours that can be worked and distances travelled by 
train crews each day. Scores of the rules are at issue. Manage- 


ment claims it is unrealistic to pay crews a full 8 hours wages 
for travelling only 100 or 150 miles because of the faster speed 


Of trains 


Railroads also figure 1959 is the year to do something about 
the so-called featherbedding practices of carrying an extra fire- 


man on each diesel-powered locomotive and requiring an extra 


man on yard switching service. 


Weekly Production Records 
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Crude runs, thous bbl. daily 
Distillate fuel oil. thous bbl 
Residual fuel oil. thous bb] 
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Petroleum refineries operating rate, 
Container thous tons 
Boxboard. thous tens 
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Latest 
Week 


12,319 


Week 
Ago 


6.89 ] 
27.509 
81.0 
136.234 
119.214 
64.5 


Year 
Ago 


7.764 


401.0 


Price Changes 


Copra—The price of copra on 
the world market has jumped 
sharply in the past two 
Current quote is $197.50 a short 
ton, up from $183.00. Heavy 
buying in the Philippines by Eu- 
ropean traders is reported to be 
the main reason for the boost. 


wee ks. 


Mercury—Eastern mercury 
tags now stand at $235 to $238 


per flask of 76 Ibs. That repre- 
sents a $2 a flask increase in 
the past two weeks. Reason is 


reported to be that Mexican mer- 
cury is well sold ahead for many 
months. 


Fir Plywood—Georgia-Pacitic 
Corp. has raised bellwether 14 in. 
grade sanded fir plywood tags by 
$4 a thous. sq. ft. to $76 a thous. 
Sq. ft. Increased demand is re- 
ported as the reason for the boost 
which puts tags at their highest 
level in two years. 


Fir Lumber—Key green fir 
lumber items were boosted by 


$2 a thous. bd. ft. at Northwest 
mills last week. The boost puts 
green fir two-by-fours at $61 a 
thous. bd. ft. Recent boost in 
orders is behind the price rise 


which is contrary to the usual 
July tag movement. 
Phthalic Anhydride—Amoco 


Chemicals Corp.’s new plant for 
manufacturing phthalic  anhy- 
dride is offering the chemical at 
17¢ a lb. F. O. B. equalized, in 
bags, for delivery on about Nov. 
1. Current quote is 22¢ a lb. The 
firm reports that annual con- 
tracts for 1959 will be offered at 
the same price. 


Isophthalic Acid—The new 
plant of Amoco Chemicals Corp. 
announced Nov. 1, delivery of 
isophthalic acid at 15.2¢ a Ib. 
This represents a significant price 
reduction. 


Oil-Fog Lubricators— Ihe 
C. A. Norgren Co. has reduced 
tags on fourteen models of its 
oil-fog lubricators. Cuts range 
from $1.00 to $1.50 per unit, 
equivalent to an approximate 9% 
price cut. 


Kennametal Cuts Tags 
On Big Tungsten Orders 


Latrobe, Pa. — Kennametal 
Inc. plans the first major change 
in IS years in its method of 
pricing tungsten carbide products 
used by the metal working indus- 
try. 

The new pricing system, eflec- 
tive Sept. 2, will reduce prices 
on large quantities and on large 
pieces in which tungsten !s a 
major cost factor in the price:— 
prices on small quantities will be 
increased. 

The company says this new 
approach in pricing its variety of 
tool blanks, inserts, and other 
parts made of tungsten carbide 
compositions has been adopted to 
compensate for shifts in costs. 
It noted that although the price 
of tungsten has dropped substan- 
tially from the former $55_ per 
short ton unit, a steady increase 
in the cost of labor, other ma- 
terials and = supplies, and the 
general cost of processing orders 
have offset these reductions. 

Kennametal has_ released 
struction manuals on pricing. 


in- 
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Steel, Aluminum Hikes to Boost 
Prices in Other Industries 


(Continued from page 1) 

the possibility of further price 
changes later as companies decide 
It is necessary to recover more 
of the labor costs on which the 
industry pinned — responsibility 
for its decision. 

Although there appeared to be 


some hope the steel increases 
would be swallowed by a few 
consumers with no pass-on, the 


electrical industry had fair warn- 
ing of what to expect. 

“There will undoubtedly be 
price throughout the 
entire electrical industry because 
of the steel price rise,’ a West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. spokes- 
man told PURCHASING WEEK. 
“The steel hike will mean more 
to us than the average $4.50/ton 
announced because of our 
product mix and the high alloys 
we use in our products.” Addi- 
tionally, he said electrical indus- 
try prices already are too low as 
are the profit margins of West- 
inghouse and other firms. 


increases 


as 


To Ask Investigation 


Down in Washington, Sen. 
Estes Kefauver said he would 
ask his Senate Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee to investigate the newly- 
announced prices. 

In Chicago, Inland Steel Presi- 
dent Joseph L. Block, head of 
the eighth ranking company, said 
the steel increase was too “con- 
servative.’ Industry spokesmen 
declared the increases represent 
barely half of the additional em- 
ployment costs which went into 
effect July | with 20¢/hr_ in- 
creases for members of the 
United Steel Workers Union. 


Armeo Sets Pace 


After dallying nearly a month 
waiting tor U.S. Steel to take 
the initiative as the traditional 
industry pace-setter. the steel in- 
dustry saw Armco, seventh larg- 
est producer, start the ball rolling 
July 29 on the IIth round ot 
steel price increases since World 
War Il. While U.S. Steel and 
Bethlehem, No. | and 2 respec- 
tively, displayed initial reluctance 
to get on the bandwagon, Re- 
public, J & L. and National Steel 


joined the Middletown, Ohio 
producer within 24 hours. And 
the parade Was on. 

And just) as the steel price 


announcements reached a climax 
on Thursday, Aluminum Com- 
pany of America announced it 
was increasing the price of basic 
aluminum pig by .7¢, 
Aug. |, bringing the new price 
to 24.7¢ Ib, but still 1.3¢ below 
the price in effect before a 2¢/Ib 
reduction last April. Alcoa said 
the increase on basic aluminum 
pig will be accompanied in gen- 
eral by equivalent advances in 
the prices of alloy grades of pig, 
ingot, and mill products. 


effective 


Other Increases to Follow 


In reacting to the steel in- 
creases, General Electric Chair- 
man Ralph J. Cordiner reiter- 
ated a recent statement concern- 
ing possible parallel in 
G.E. products. 

*There’s just no more milk in 
the coconut,” Cordiner declared. 
“Anything that happens to us in 
the way of salaries O1 
increases in the cost of materials 
will have to be paid for by the 
customer far as the electrical 
manufacturing industry is con- 
cerned if we are able to continue 


rises 


Wages. 


as 


R. L. Gray is President of Armco 
Steel Corp. which led the jump 


in steel tags for the industry. 


our research and build facilities 
to be ready to serve the public 
and American industry.” 

[he auto industry, which still 
is in the throes of drawing up 
price lists, can be expected to 
include higher steel costs. Buick 
which kicks off the new car 
parade Sept. 15 said it already 
had drawn up three tentative 
sets of prices, covering the com- 
binations of steel and possible 
labor increases. 

Here is a comparison of the 
new steel prices as exemplified 
in the Armco announcement last 
Tuesday: 


Old New 
Hot-Rolled Sheets 4.925 5.10 
Hot-Rolled Strip 4.925 5.10 
Cold-Rolled Sheets 6.05 6.275 
Enameling Iron Sheets 6.625 6.775 
Long Term Sheets 7.00 7.225 
Zinc Grip Sheets 6.60 6.875 

Galvanized Cor:ugated 
Culvert Sheets 6.95 7.449 
Aluminized Sheets Type 1 9.25 9.525 
Aluminized Sheets Type 2 9.32 9.625 
No. 1 Hot-Rolled Sheets 7.275 7.525 

High Strength No. 1 Hot 
Rolled Strip 325 7.575 
M-36 Fully Processed Coils.12.05 12.40 
Average increases in the price 

of steel since 1945: 

Year $ Ton 
1946 5.00 
1947 5.00 
1948 9.34 
1950 5.50 
1952 5.00 
1953 4.00 
1954 3.00 
1955 7.ao 
1956 8.50 
1957 6.00 


Amoco Process 
To Reduce Price 


Joliet, Hl.—Amoco Chemicals 
Corp. says a new production proc- 
ess at a plant due to begin op- 
erations here about Nov. 1 wil 
enable it to sell phthalic anhy- 
dride at 17¢ per pound, com- 
pared with the present price o} 
Zi¢. 

John J. O'Connell, marketing 
vice president for Amoco, a sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, said the new price wiil 
apply to carloads of bags for de- 


livery upon completion of the 
Joliet facility. Annual contracts 
for 1959 will be offered st the 


same price. 

At the same time, the company 
said it will offer isophthalic acid 
at 15.2¢ per pound. “Isophthalic 
acid, made from a different raw 
material by a different process, 
has previously commanded an 
appreciable premium over 
phthalic anhydride,” said O’Con- 
nell. 
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pany secretary and administra- 
| tive assistant to the president. 


his Changing Purchasing Profession . . . 


MRS. M. M. GREEN 
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Woman P.A. Gains 
Position of V.P. 


Garland, Tex.—Mrs. Margue- 
ite M. Green, general purchasing 
director for Byer-Rolnick Hat 

;Corp., has deen elected to the 
inew post of executive vice presi- 
ident. 

| Mrs. Green, who has headed 
jthe purchasing department since 
11942, has also been a member 
hof the board of directors, com- 


)Sne will continue as company 
secretary in addition to her new 
duties. 


Walter R. Staby has been ap- 
pointed regional manager for the 
| Valve Division, Homestead 
'Valve Mfg. Co., and has been 
assigned the Washington, Ore- 
,von, Idaho, Montana and north- 
fern parts of California, Nevada 
ind Wyoming area. 


John D. Pollan has resigned as 
purchasing agent and personnel 
director for the City of Irving, 
lex. James Fulton, city manager 
has assumed Pollan’s duties. 
Pollan returned to an administra- 
itive post with the Irving Inde- 
pendent School District. 


wn lan as 


John Paul MacPherson, who 
as been associated with the pur- 
chasing departments of the Chev- 
let plants in Buffalo, N. Y., the 
ist 16 years, has joined the sales 
taff of The Enos & Sanderson 
Co., Buffalo. 

Ralph L. Hanney has been 
named manager of the Philadel- 
phia district for Allis-Chalmers 

Industries Group and Charles E. 
/Dandois has been appointed Al- 
‘ientown, Pa., district manager. 


Paul J. Fountain succeeds 
Philip B. Van Horne as manager 
of stainless steel sales for Joseph 

’. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago. 
‘an Horne becomes consultant, 
tainless sales. 


Joseph F. Clary has been made 
ice president of railway sales, 
vestern region, by The Budd Co., 
Philadelphia. 


A. G. Allen has been named 
ales engineer by Acme Indus- 
ries, Inc., for the Dallas area. 


ats 60 cetaesdn 


Thomas M. Kirshner has 
aken the post of Los Angeles 
listrict manager with Boston 
Voven Hose & Rubber Co. 


Kragg F. Kysor has _ been 
named eastern regional manager 
for Stanley Hardware, division of 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn. 


Joseph W. Ashley has been 
appointed manager of the St. 
Louis district sales office of Con- 
solidated Electrodynamics Corp. 


John E. King has joined J. W. 
Rex Co., Lansdale, Pa., as sales 


manager. He had been with 
Heintz Division of Kelsey-Hayes 
Co., Philadelphia. 


James H. Bly has been named 
assistant sales manager in charge 
of domestic sales at High Voltage 
Engineering Corp., Burlington, 
Mass. 


C. R. Robertson has been 
made sales manager at Weller 
Electric Corp., Easton, Pa. 


R. A. MacLachlan 
made sales manager of Clark 
Equipment Co.’s newly-created 
western area and will headquar- 
ter at the firm’s Denver branch 
office. 


has been 


Conrad Van Hazebroeck has 
joined Homestead Valve Co. as 
regional manager with headquar- 
ters in Kansas City, Mo. 

Jack Shnable been 


has pro- 


moted to West Coast general 
sales manager by Controls Co. 
of America and will work out of 
the firm’s El Segundo, Calif., 
plant. 


Richard Knight and John S. 
Connolly have joined the sales 
staff of H. B. Fuller Co. Knight 
will cover central Indiana and 
Connolly will represent the firm 
in Kentucky and southern In- 
liana. 
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Notice the long, tapered areas of the disc 
and seat closing surfaces. They are ground 
to close tolerance to assure tight shutoff 
on water, oil, air and steam, or to permit 
close control of flow. Foreign matter 
crushed between these surfaces will not 
mar the metal. 


. especially the 


throttling of steam. Seat and disc are 
chrome stainless steel heat hardened to 
500-plus Brinell. On throttled steam, this 
material resists scoring and grooving and 
gives the valve added service life. 


Q-B Plug Type valves are available in eight 
sizes from '4” through 2” in angle and globe 
types for both 150 and 200 pounds work- 


ing steam pressure. 


For further information, contact the Ohio 
Brass distributor in your area or write to: 
OHIO BRASS COMPANY, 380 NORTH MAIN 
STREET, MANSFIELD, OHIO. 
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when throttling steam... use stainless steel seat and disc 


The O-B Plug Type valve is made for 
tough throttling jobs.. 
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Rails Need Help to Survive, Add Service 


This is the second part of a three-part series on 
transportation. Last week trucking problems were 
analyzed. Next week air freight’s growth and 
problems will be reviewed. 


The numerous financial prescriptions being offered the nation’s 
railroads of late, both from within and without the industry, 
may well hold the cure to many of their current ills and set them 
on the road to recovery, if taken as directed. 

Top rail executives know that the dose of federal aid contained 
in the Smathers transportation bill will not be enough. They are 
frank to admit they must roll up their sleeves, dig deep into 
wasted expenditures, and modernize not only plant and facilities, 
but also rail management itself. 

Such medicine, properly administered, should have a twofold 
effect: make for a healthy rail industry once again, and offer 
shippers more benefits and less problems in rail transportation. 

Of course, the problems that have confronted the user ever 
since the first steam locomotive in the United States pulled the 
first train from Albany to Schenectady in 1831 have not all 
been caused by the industry’s financial situation. In fact, those 
that have are of recent vintage. 

Such things as delays, loss, damage, etc. have been part and 
parcel of rail shipping for many years. However, the industry is 
making continuous efforts to eliminate these “user headaches” or 
at least limit them to a greater degree. 

The accompanying chart on Intercity Freight Traffic forcefully 
illustrates why the industry must constantly remind itself that “the 
customer is king.” The percentage of freight carried by rail has been 
declining for more than a decade while that carried by truck has 
been rising. Railroads throughout the country are now making 
serious strides to push this descending line back upward. 

A growing trend toward Piggyback transportation is one means 
being used effectively, particularly a new concept of this system 
which has taken hold recently (see P.W., July 14, pg. 1). It is 
also part of a growing philosophy that “rails and trucks must 
learn to live together if either is to survive on a profitable basis.” 

Energetic railroad men are also devising other methods of getting 
back the “cream-of-the-crop” or L.C.L. shipments which have been 
diverted, through high rates, to other modes of transport. Some of 
these methods are: lower boxcar rates with higher weight minimums, 
and a broader plan for carrying loaded containers on flatcars. 

The last few years have seen a number of mergers and studies 
of mergers among railroads. The most recent is the proposed merger 
now under investigation between the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania Railroads. Many government officials have given their 
stamp of approval to such moves. 

The Senate Surface Transportation Subcommittee, upon com- 
pleting their investigation of rail problems early this year, put it 
very well when they stated in their report: 

“For generations the railroads have been the bedrock of our 
nation’s transportation system. It was the railroads that pioneered 
the development and growth of the East, the West, the North, and 
the South. Their history is closely linked with the economic progress 
of our nation...” 

Many users claim this “bedrock” has been loosened and must 
be repaired before any problems on either side can be solved. 
To investigate this claim further, PURCHASING WEEK turns to the 
user, the industry, and the government. 
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I—The Users Side 


Tighe Notes Ills: 
Supplying Tank Cars 
Creates Problem; 

Rail Service Improving 


In his everyday dealings with 
the rail industry Frank C. Tighe, 
senior traffic manager of the 
Union Carbide Corp. runs into 
many problems, some _ solved 
easily, others more intricate. He 
Stressed to PURCHASING WEEK, 
however, that “in the past 12 
months, rail service has improved 
considerably.” 

Before adding up the plus side, 
Tighe pointed out several ills 
still awaiting a cure. He said he 
was unsatisfied with the rail- 
roads’ system of not supplying 
tank cars to shippers. The ship- 
per rents or buys a tank car and 
then gets a return based on the 
mileage used. 

“Although these cars are spe- 
cialized equipment,” he noted, 
“the fact that they are not sup- 
plied to the user constitutes a 


substantial problem for many 
firms such as ours.” 
The traffic manager, well- 


known throughout the transporta- 
tion industry, felt that the “rail- 
roads had to be shocked into 
improving their service by the 
tremendous loss of tonnage they 
have experienced recently.” 


Freight Shipped by Rail Dropped 


At Union Carbide, he pointed 
out, the percentage of freight 
shipped by rail has dropped con- 
siderably in the last few years. 
He told P.W. his firm shipped 
85% of its freight by rail and 
less than 10% by truck in 1948. 

“On the other hand,” he em- 
phasized, “last year we shipped 
only 64% by rail and 30% by 
truck.” 

Discussing other problems, 
Tighe said there are sometimes 
delays in getting the right kind 
of car placed and loaded and that 
often the user has to load a car 
beyond customer requirements. 
Also along this line, he said cars 
must be loaded by the user com- 
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TIGHE—" Specialized 
supplied to users . . 


cars not 


aa 


pany and they must also supply 
labor and dunnage which puts a 
great burden on the shipper. He 
added, however, that more and 
more damage free cars were be- 


ing made available by the rail- 
roads. 

This experienced traffic man- 
ager said he sometimes suffered 
“endless” delays in rail ship- 
ments but commented that there 
are “improvements in sight prin- 
cipally due to better communica- 
tions, mechanized yard facilities, 
and better control.” 

Two other disadvantages in 
shipping by rail, he said, were 
that the user had to bear the 
cost of sidetrack construction and 
that moving goods around within 
a plant was often slow when rail 
cars were being used. 

On the plus side, Tighe felt 
that the rails have stopped in- 
creasing their rates indiscrimi- 
nately and that more and better 
equipment is becoming available. 

“The railroads are making 
progress in paying more attention 
to what the shipper needs and 
wants, and many of the rails are 
tailoring cars to needs of users.” 


Votey Gives Views: 


Transit Time Varies, 


Problem Is Nationwide; 
R.R.’s Improving Service 


“Transportation is merely a 
tool to help a company make 
more money, and the important 
thing is how we use that tool.” 
Speaking is Edwin S. Votey, 
Traffic Manager for Westing- 
house Electric Corporation’s 
Lamp Division in Bloomfield, 
N. J. This cost analysis of trans- 
portation is the way that Votey 
looks at any freight carrier. He 
feels that the railroads have been 
making progress in improving 
their service to users. 

Votey believes that western 
railroads are more progressive 
than eastern lines. But he adds, 
Westinghouse’s problems’ with 
rail freight are similar through- 
out the country. The major and 
continuing complaint that he ex- 
periences is transit time incon- 
sistency. You can’t exactly cal- 
culate when any shipment is go- 
ing to arrive by rails, Votey told 
PURCHASING WEEK. 

Railroad solicitors are not fa- 


a 


a "A . 


VOTEY—"Transportation is mere- 
ly a tool to help a company make 
more money.” 


j / 


miliar enough with their own op- 
eration to effectively sell their 
services, Votey said. Its amazing 
he added, as well as unbelievable, 
the lack of information that so- 
licitors have about their own op- 
erations. 

Votey further feels that the 
rails are very slow in changing 
rates. They just don’t seem to 
meet potential carrier competi- 
tion he explained, it has to be 


actual. They must learn he feels, 
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to Streamline their rate making 
piocedures. This could mean you 
will have to tell them they are 
going to lose some business if 
they don’t change their prices. 
Generally he added, they don’t 
change, then they lose business, 
but by that time it is too late. 
ny improvements should be 
riade before problems arise. 
‘‘otey stated that at this time in 
tie above sequence of events, the 
affic manager has an obligation 
) the man who gave him the 
uew and lower price, whether it 
; in trucking or any other means 
f transportation. So in this way 
he rails seem to be losing their 
yusiness since they cannot com- 
ete on a direct basis with other 
orms of transportation. 
Votey also feels that railroads 
ire not utilizing the full capacity 
yf their cars. They should offer 


price incentives, he states, such 
as a cut in rates when adding 
extra materials to complete a car- 
load. 

The traffic manager added that 
railroads have not increased their 
employees’ pay while other com- 
panies have, during the past years 
of cost of living rises. Therefore, 
they are not getting young, ag- 
gressive, forward-thinking men, 
who are willing to start low if 
the potential for a good future is 
there. America needs her rail- 
roads, he added, and the rails 
must solve this manpower prob- 
lem. 

Votey said, “It appears the 
rails have seen their day, and are 
content in being stagnant.” They 
need new blood he added, but 
they must offer more oportunities 
in both salary and position ad- 
vancement to get it. 


lI—The Railroad Side 


Fleckenstine Notes: 
Rail System Is Mass 
Industry; Cites Aids 


To Small Shippers 


FLECKENSTINE—"‘Losses happen 
on L.C.L. shipments. Human error 
usually is to biame.”’ 


Nathan L. Fleckenstine is an 
operating executive well versed 
in every phase of railroad opera- 
tions. As Regional Manager of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s New 
York region, Fleckenstine is con- 
stantly serving railroad freight 
users in all situations. 

Fleckenstine contested the as- 
sertion that certain railroads did 
not have adequate handling 
equipment or special carrying 
cars. Speaking for the Pennsyl- 


vania, he said, we have a tre- 
mendous pool of special heavy- 
duty equipment. And a depart- 
ment of ours in Philadelphia co- 
ordinates orders and_ handling 
operations on these facilities for 
the entire system. 


Piggyback Seen as Aid 


The regional manager ad- 
mitted that it was impossible for 
the railroads to service every 
community in the country. But 
piggyback, pioneered by _ the 
Pennsylvania, is rapidly over- 
coming this problem he feels. 
Mr. Fleckenstine explained that 
currently piggyback is divided 
into two segments. The first type 
is where the railroad uses its 
own flat cars and trailers. A 
second classification is where the 
rails carry trailers of common 
carriers On a contract basis. In 
this case the trucker pays a flat 
fee depending on ton mileage. 

Fleckenstine explained _ that 
loss and theft, as well as misrout- 
ing, generally occur on L.C.L. 
shipments. The mishandling re- 
sults when the carloads are made 
up at the depot, for human er- 
ror, which cannot be prevented, 
often creeps in. Fleckenstine said 
L.C.L. shipments account for 
only a small per cent of the 
freight handled by the rails, and 
losses because of theft and mis- 
routing are relatively small. 

You must remember that the 
1.C.C., regulates all rail rates, 
Fleckenstine said. He added that 
the hope of the railroads is “to 
get Congress to modify IL.C.C. 
control.” 

The delayed time problem on 
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shipments generally occurs in 
L.C.L. shipments. Fleckenstine 
explained that these shipments 
must go to several transfer points 
before arriving at their destina- 
tion. But our delivery time is 
still very often faster than it 
would be by truck, he added. 
Shipment Damage Reviewed 

In explaining damage to ship- 
ments in automatic switchyards, 
the Regional Director stated that 
the basic trouble seemed to come 
in the coupling of cars at a high 
rate of speed. The Pennsylvania 
he added, is and has been work- 
ing on an educational program 
for employees. Fleckenstine 
said that electronic control 
switchyards such as the one at 
Conway, Pennsylvania, will help 
elminate most of this switchyard 


problem. 
Fleckenstine admitted _ that 
there were too many railroad 


lines in the eastern part of the 
country. He stated that “within 
five or six years, consolidation 
will solve the problem.” 

The fact that trucks can give 
door to door delivery, and rail- 
roads can’t provides a basic dis- 
tinction between the two indus- 
tries. Fleckenstine feels that the 
railroads are a mass production 
form of transportation. The rails 
must operate on the basis of car- 


must ship loads that are smaller 
than carloads lots in combina- 
tion with other smaller ship- 
ments. 

Fleckenstine stated that most 
claims on damage are paid with- 
in a reasonable time. We resist 
no more than insurance com- 
panies do in studying liability 
claims, before making payments, 
he added. 


Details Solicitors’ Problems 


Regarding the problem of 
solicitors not knowing detailed 
freight rates in their areas, Fleck- 
enstine stated that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is trying to over- 
come this shortage of information 
through an educational program. 
He explained that it takes quite 
same time to learn the ins and 
outs of rate making. 

Fleckenstine explained the dif- 
ference in service between eastern 
railroads and western railroads 
on the basis of a difference in 
profit margins between the two 
areas of the country. The eastern 
roads he stated, have a_ higher 
cost of terminal movement. Our 
profits for eastern railroads are 
less than 6%. If we had addi- 
tional profits, he concluded, the 
eastern roads could provide addi- 
tional and specialized services. 
With the help of congressional 
action we hope to improve the 
lot of eastern roads. 


load lots, and that is why they 


Tate Sees Progress: 
Tracing Service Cuts 
Loss Time, Keeps 
Track of Car on Move 


As Vice-President of Freight 
Traffic for the New Haven Rail- 
road, William K. Tate is con- 
stantly faced with the problems 
of railroad users. He is of the 
general opinion that the railroads 
are making great progress in 
many areas of rail freight opera- 
tion. Carload service between 
larger cities is dependable, but be- 
tween smaller points, particularly 
on branch lines, ofttimes the 
service is slow and erratic, Tate 
told PURCHASING WEEK. 


Service Bureaus Explained 


The New Haven, he states, has 
service bureaus in both New 
Haven and Boston. The road 
uses teletype and I.B.M. ma- 
chines to keep an accurate ac- 
count of each car’s location. 
These systems, with the coopera- 
tion of other lines, enable the 
road to trace the cars it uses as 
well as cars it sends to some other 
lines. 

The vice-president _ believes 
that rough treatment of freight is 
only an occasional occurrence. 
The New Haven, he states, is 
constantly educating employees 
on the value of safe handling 
shipments. In cases of chronic 
damage, the road uses impact re- 
corders to ascertain what time 
and where the damage occurred 
in handling. 


Railroads Remedying Situation 


Tate states that the railroads 
are remedying the problem situ- 
ations where they don’t have lines 
into small communities. Plan 
Two—piggy-back service, he 
states, which was established by 
the New Haven in 1955, is ac- 
complishing this for firms within 
the metropolitan area of larger 
cities. 

Losses through human error 


do occur when L.C.L. shipments 
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TATE—"‘Rough 


of 
freight is occasional occurrence.” 


treatment 


are made, this railroad executive 
admits. But this doesn’t happen 
very often, he claims. Tate stated 
that neither loaded nor unloaded 
cars are needlessly held up on 
railroad sidings. We try, he adds, 
to move cars as quickly as pos- 
sible in the interest of saving 
both money and time. 

As far as bumping damage is 
concerned, the vice-president 
states that electronic devices on 
modern cars can cut down im- 
pact damage. As the old flatcars 
are replaced, damage because of 
this will continue to be reduced. 
Piggyback Service Cited 

Tate states that piggyback 
service is gaining in popularity 
for short hauls. Truckers, he 
adds, are using the service more 
and more. He admits that L.C.L. 
shipments take a long time be- 
cause the rails now receive only 
the L.C.L. freight that the truck- 
ers will not handle. “We cannot 
make through cars available for 
this small volume,” he adds. 

This New Haven executive 
feels that quick payments are 
generally made on non-contro- 
versial damage claims. But you 
must remember, he adds, that in- 
vestigation of where and why 
must be made on damages, and 
the I.C.C. makes periodic checks 


Tate admits that there are oc- 
casionally miscalculations in 
freight rates. “Determination of 
rates is a very meticulous proc- 
ess. An employee may come 
up with the wrong quotation once 
in a while,” he remarked. 
Railroad solicitors are not ne- 
cessarily rate expert men, he ex- 
plained to PURCHASING WEEK. A 
solicitor learns the territory, gen- 
eral rates, and shipping points. 
He cannot be expected to know 
the intricate details of all rates. 
The vice president concluded 
by stating that the rails have am- 
ple flexibility in adjusting their 
rates to meet competition. But 
we do have occasional trouble, he 
added, when a reduction is re- 
quested which may have an ad- 
verse effect on competition. 


III—Government's Side 
Senator Smathers Says: 
Repeal of 3% Tax 
Assists All Shippers; 
R.R.’s Can Hold Rates 


Tall, soft-spoken Sen. George 
A. Smathers (D.-Fla.), the rail- 
roads’ current champion in Con- 
gress, says his transportation bill 
should provide the industry with 
‘a good start on the road to re- 
covery. 

“My bill is like medicine on 
the shelf,” he adds very seriously. 
“It is for the railroads to make 
proper use of it. Some of them 
will, others won't. I feel it does 
everything possible at this time 
to help the industry and they can 

(Continued on page 8) 
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SMATHERS—"'My bill is like med- 
icine on the shelf.” 


be sure this is the last help they 
can expect to receive for at least 
another four or five years.” 

lhe Senator notes that one of 
the first recommndations he made 
as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Surface Transportation, 
aimed at helping not only the 
rails but also the shippers, has 
already been approved, repeal of 
the three per cent transportation 
tax. “This should — stimulate 
shipping and enable the rail- 
roads to hold the line on freight 
rates,” he said. 

A strong proponent of rail 
mergers, Sen. Smathers _ feels 
“there should be a considerable 
number of mergers among rail- 
roads today. I have no doubt 
that this would strengthen their 
position. A cursory look at their 
financial plight shows it is caused 
for the most part by not enough 
freight being hauled over du- 
plicated facilities.” 

Answering the complaint that 
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1.C.C. rail regulations are out- 
moded, he said, “My bill will 
loosen I.C.C. control in eight 
different ways and will allow the 
rails to better compete with other 
modes of transportation. 

“We have removed some of 
the restrictions placed on the rail- 
roads when they were a great 
monopoly years ago. At that 
time they did need restraining 
because they controlled almost 
the entire shipping market. To- 
day the picture has changed and 
we feel many of these regulations 
should change also.” 

Sen. Smathers is hopeful that 


the benefits derived from the 
transportation bill, such as allow- 
ing the rails to eliminate un- 


profitable lines, offering them a 
plan of guaranteed loans, and 
providing more realistic depreci- 
ation allowances on_ railroad 
plant and equipment, will “add 
up to more revenue and a greater 
margin of profit. 

“The aim of the bill is to cure 
the financial ills of the railroads 
so that they will be able to per- 
form a better service for the 
shipper without continually in- 
creasing freight rates.” 

The Congressman pointed out 
that the rails’ financial plight was 
the main cause for problems 
heaped upon shippers. He noted 
the severe decline in freight 
handled by the railroads while 
the trucking industry continued 
to boom. 

“The things we have done,” he 
concluded, “should — eliminate 
many rail problems and make for 
a more efficient transportation 
system, something that this coun- 
try cannot be without.” 


Freas Gives I.C.C. View: 
Railroads Admonished 
For Overall Increase; 


Selective Items Stressed 


“The commission has admon- 
ished the railroads not to 
continue their requests for across- 
the-board rate increases,” de- 
clares Howard G. Freas, chair- 
man, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

“Instead, the commission has 
advised them to seek higher rates 
on a selective basis if and when 
it becomes necessary. Any pro- 
posed general increase in railroad 
freight rates,” Freas _ stated, 
“whether on a selective basis or 
across-the-board, would require 
substantial justification before 
being permitted to become effec- 
tive.” 

Nodding in the affirmative 
when asked if one reason the 
rails keep hiking freight rates is 
to cover the deficit incurred in 
passenger transportation, the 
I.C.C. head noted that “some- 
thing is being done about that 
situation. The transportation bill 
now in Congress will allow the 
carriers more freedom in elimi- 
nating passenger and other un- 


profitable lines. Our commis- 
sion’s authority to authorize 
discontinuance of passenger 


service is extremely limited.” 
He disagreed, on the other 
hand, with many railroad men 
who claim that most regula- 
tions governing the rails today 
are outmoded. 
“The original Commerce Act 
was passed in 1887, it is true, but 
the Ten Commandments were 
decreed long before that,” he 
smiled. “It is not true that we are 
dealing with 71-year-old regula- 


tions. The act has repeatedly 


undergone changes through 
amendments to keep it up to 
date.” 

Another rail complaint, that 
they do not have enough flexi- 
bility in adjusting rates, was also 
downed by the chairman. Push- 
ing his glasses up to his forehead, 
Freas leaned forward and said: 

“They have available to them 
ample flexibility to adjust rates 
to meet any and all competition. 
This is truer today since we have 
all but cured the time lag prob- 
lem. 

“We have gotten better appro- 
priations from Congress. And, 
when in rate proceedings, the cir- 
cumstances permit, we have done 
away with the examiners pro- 
posed reports which took time. 
And we now feel we are at the 
point where it is not practical to 


move any faster. In fact, we 
are now getting criticism for 


moving too fast.” 

Freas’ said the only real delay 
in this matter is a necessary one. 
“We must allow shippers and 
competing carriers time to formu- 
late any protests they may have 
on a rate adjustment. We can- 
not eliminate this step.” 

Making another point on rail 
requests for higher rates, the 
chairman said: “Indications are 
that operating costs will continue 
to go up. We understand that 
the carriers are making an all out 
effort to overcome this problem 
so that they will not have to seek 
higher rates. 


FREAS—"’Seek higher 
selective basis.” 


rates on 


“But if it becomes necessary 
that they do, we cannot sit idly 
by. Of course, the burden of 
proof will be on them. Anytime 
we do not approve a request for 
a higher rate, it is because they 
have not proved they really need 
fy 

Freas_ is in wholehearted 
agreement with railroad men who 
feel mergers could solve many 
of their problems. ‘Mergers 
would eliminate the duplications 
of many facilities and make for 
lower costs for the rails. We ap- 
prove of mergers if they are for 
the public welfare.” 

When asked whether there is 
room for rate simplification, the 
1.C.C. chairman smiled and re- 
marked, “By their very nature, 
rates are a highly complicated 
matter and there is always room 
for improvement and simplifica- 
tion. Both rail and _ trucking 
groups are continually working 
on this. 

“But,” he added with a 
broader smile, “trying to simplify 
the rate structure is something 
like trying to simplify the makeup 
of a Sputnik.” 


Watch for next week’s Re- 
port on Air Freight and Its 


Problems— 


Purchasing Week 


MARC P. RAIA, wife, left, pause for instructions during rehearsal of 
program presentations by Cleveland’s Philharmonic Orchestra. 


A P.W. Profile 


Mare P. Raia, P.A. of United 
Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, finds no disharmony in be- 
ing both a buyer and a violinist. 
He has distinguished himself in 
both capacities. 

During working hours Raia di- 
rects procurement for United, a 
company making undercarriage 
assemblies for equipment such as 
missile dollies, jet energizers, and 
aircraft refueling. In leisure hours 
Raia can usually be found prac- 
ticing on his violin or playing in 
the first violin section of the 
Cleveland Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. 

Practical Aspect Emphasized 

There is a practical aspect to 
Raia’s violin playing that may 
promote harmony on his difficult 
buying job. Referring to his 
musical retreat, Raia says, “You'd 
be surprised how much it helps 
to smooth things over after a 
tough day. I usually treat my vio- 
lin pretty well, but [ must admit 
that some nights I give it a good 
going over when I am letting off 
steam.” 

A far greater note of harmony 
was achieved by Raia four years 
ago. At that time he met his at- 
tractive wife, Luane, when she 
became a fellow member of the 
orchestra’s first violin section. 
They were married in 1956. Mrs. 
Raia is a music teacher in the 
Cleveland Public School system. 

Raia began his study of the 
violin when he was eight years 
old, and was an accomplished 
musician long before he entered 
the purchasing field. He took his 
degree at Ohio University in 
Business Administration, but ad- 
mits that he “spent as much time 
in the music department as any- 
where else.” 

Fort Wayne Orchestra 

After his graduation, Raia 
played for a year with the Fort 
Wayne Philharmonic Orchestra 
before joining United Manufac- 
turing in 1951 to help set up a 
system of inventory controls. Al- 
though his advance with the com- 
pany was rapid—he took over as 
head of the purchasing depart- 
ment only a year later—his in- 
terest in music remained very 
much alive. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Cleveland orchestra 
for the past seven years. 


Raia, United Mfg. Co. P.A., Wife 
Enjoy Playing Symphony Music 


The Philharmonic rehearses 


regularly once a week, and the 
rehearsal schedule is stepped up 
before its four yearly concerts. 
In addition, Raia and his wife are 
frequently called upon to per- 
form duets at affairs at their 
church. So the musical sideline 
makes heavy demands on their 
spare time, but neither Mr. nor 
Mrs. Raia could be persuaded to 
let it drop. 

The Raias, when not actively 
participating in musical activities, 
share moments at home listening 
to classical and modern jazz 
records. 

Despite his great feeling for 
music, Raia has no regrets about 
not having followed it as a pro- 
fessional career. 

“To do that,” he says, “You 
have to think of nothing but 
music. Music must be your whole 
life, and I have other interests. 

“T have been fortunate here at 
United to have full recognition 
of the responsibilities of pur- 
chasing. There has been a lot of 
satisfaction in thinking that I 
may have made some contribu- 
tions in purchasing that have paid 
off for the company, and that is 
important.” 


Molybdenum Miners 
Strike Over Wages 


Climax, Colo.—A _ strike of 
1,000 workers in a wage dispute 
closed the molybdenum mine of 
the Climax Molybdenum Co. 
here last week. 

The company, a division of 
American Metal Climax Inc., 
assured customers, however, that 
molybdenum inventories are fully 
sufficient to meet their require- 
ments. The walkout did not im- 
mediately affect other molyb- 
denum operations of the firm. 
Members of the A.F.L.-C.I.O. 
Climax workers union local 
struck July 21 over demands for 
a 13% wage increase. 


P.A. Moyle to Seek 
Democratic Nomination 


Cheyenne, Wyo.—Stephen W. 
Moyle, purchasing agent for 
Monolith Cement Co., Laramie, 
Wyo., has filed for the Demo- 
cratic nomination to fill Wyo- 
ming’s single seat in the U. S. 
House of Representatives. 
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Foreign Perspective 
AUGUST 4-10 


London—As Middle East tension subsides from its peak, commodity prices 
on the London market show signs of easing. But they’re still higher on the 
whole than pre-crisis levels. 

Main factor sustaining higher prices: appreciation of new emphasis on West- 
ern defense spending. Furthermore, possibility of a fresh Middle East flare-up 
has not been totally ruled out. 

But it’s problematical whether this strong price tone can be maintained for 
long in face of a decline in British output. 

And fears of such a fall are growing. In its half-yearly economic survey, for 
instance, the Purchasing Officer’s Association here gloomily produced comments 
from one of its members to the effect that Britain might be talking itself into a 
trade recession. 

That one was followed up by trade union demand for government measures 
to stimulate industrial expansion. 

Unemployment has risen far enough to cause, along with other recession 
warning signs, growing anxiety about the need to boost output by government 
action. This feeling goes for management as well as labor. 

= . e 

Tokyo—Reports reaching here indicate that the Chinese are ready to open 
up a trade offensive in Latin America. 

Groundwork was completed by a six-member delegation of the People’s Bank 
of China which toured Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile late last fall. They made 
wide contacts with governmental, banking, industrial, and commercial circles. 

Reds have indicated they’d be interested in buying wool and wool tops from 
Uruguay and Argentina, tanning extract from Argentina, and copper wire from 
Chile. 

Though the Red Chinese bankers did not visit Brazil, they noted that nation 
also has many commodities which are increasing in demand by Communist 
Chinese consumers. 

6 « * 

Teheran—The Mid-East crisis may already be having an effect on new oil 
deals with Persian Gulf countries. 

Certainly the new agreement Standard Oil of Indiana just worked out with 
Iran would indicate as much. Terms were liberal enough to startle both Teheran 
officials and the oil industry. 

New contract includes a 50° partnership with the Iranians for Persian Gulf 
rights, plus a $25 million cash bonus to the Teheran government. 

Considerations other than the unstable Middle East political situation were, 
of course, involved in Indiana’s decision. 

Nevertheless, some oil men here feel it indicates an acceleration of the pre- 
crisis trend, with a greater and greater portion of profits going to the producing 
countries. 
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Bonn—New German statistical report spotlights the healthy rate of economic 
growth experienced by most European countries in recent years. 

According to the German Industries’ Institute of Cologne all West European 
countries racked up good production gains in the 1953-57 period. 

Leading the pack was West Germany where a 47°¢ boost in industrial pro- 
duction was recorded in that four-year period. 
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Gauge Orders, Output, 
German Steel Men Told 


Bonn, Germany—German steel pro- 
ducers should adjust their production to 
the flow of new orders, the head of the 
West German Iron and Steel Association 
declared at the association’s annual meet- 
ing this month. 

Dr. Hans G. Sohl, predicting a change 
for the better in the very near future, de- 
clared a period of weakening demand 
for steel products appears to be ending. 

Exports of several major rolled steel 
product categories to nonmember coun- 
tries of the European Coal and Steel 
Community (Germany, France, Italy, 
Benelux countries) began picking up to- 
ward the end of June. A run on fastening 
iron, which German experts consider an 
indication for general improvement in 
steel export market conditions, already 
has resulted in boosting prices from $83 
to $84 per ton. 

The Brussels steel export convention 
was expected to set minimum export 
prices for round steel at $84 per ton. 
Prices for heavy steel plates, down < 
while back to below $100, are now up 
to about $110. 
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Malayan Tin Exports 
Termed Lowest in 10 Years 


Kuala Lumpur, Malaya—Tin exports 
from Malaya in the first half of 1958 
were the lowest for 10 years under re- 
Strictions imposed by the international 
tin agreement. 

Exports during the period totaled 25,- 
960 tons, a drop of 28% on the first half 
of 1957. In the period January to June 
1958, 22,965 tons were exported. 

The average price of the exports was 
lower, too, being $118.31 per picul, a 
drop of $4.80 on the comparable period 
last year. However, exporters now de- 
tect a slightly brighter note on the tin 
price picture with mines staggering deliv- 
eries of ore to the smelters. 

After a drop of $1.35 in price on the 
first day of the new control period, they 
have adopted a more cautious attitude. 

The price last week was only 82¢ be- 
low the highest level reached towards the 
end of the last control period. 


Japan Plans S.A. Tour 
With ‘Floating Fair’ 


Tokyo—In an effort to stimulate for- 


eign trade in Latin America, Japan is 
sending a “floating fair’ on a 155-day 


junket to South America. The cruise starts 
next December. 

The 10,447-ton ship Atlas, chartered 
from OSK Line, will be laden with some 
15,000 Japanese’ industrial products 
worth $4.17 million. 

The venture, headed by Yoshio Su- 
zuki, director of the Japan Export-Import 
Bank, will cost $1.25 million, including 
a government subsidy of $700,000. A 
fair spokesman said last year a ship was 
sent to southeast Asian countries with 
12,000 items of machinery aboard, and 
inquiries are still coming in. 


Competition Prompts 
India to Drop Duty 


Bombay, India—Falling U.S. imports 
and keen competition from Brazil have 
prompted the Indian government to abol- 
ish the $21 per ton export duty on castor 
oil. 

In 1956, castor oil shipments to the 
U. S. amounted to 25,000 tons worth 
about $7 million. In 1957, tonnage 
dropped to 17,000, and so far in 1958 no 
castor oil business has been done with 
the U. S. 

Brazil, with its new export bonus for 


castor oil at $302 per ton against India’s 
price of $342. Even with the abolition 
of the $21 export duty, India still is at a 
considerable price disadvantage 

The Indian government has suggested 
that Indian traders concentrate more on 
U. K. requirements rather than export- 
ing to the U.S. It also said it had received 


inquiries from some Communist coun- 
tries seeking to enter the Indian market 
for castor oil for the first time. 
Asbestos Mill Starts 
Operation at Quebec 

Montreal — National Asbestos Mines 
Ltd.’s $5 million asbestos mill at Thet- 
ford Mines, Quebec, started operations 


early this month. It has a daily capacity 
of 3,000 tons of ore. 

Most of the scheduled annual output 
of 50,000 tons of asbestos fiber will be 
used in the U.S. asbestos-cement plants 
of National Gypsum Co. which owns the 
Thetford Mines facility through National 
Gypsum Canada, Ltd. 
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Know What the Other Hand Is Doing 


If you were dealing with magicians it might be good policy to heed 
the adage “never let your right hand know what the left is doing.” In 
purchasing, though, it is different, each hand should know what the other 
is doing; in other words, one department should know what other depart- 
ments are doing. And you should be the connecting link. Yours is the ideal 
department to serve as an information center. 

Take the sales department, for example. In theory, its function is exactly 
the opposite of yours. In reality, though, the departments have a great deal 
in common, even though you buy and the other department sells. Sales 
departments however, sometimes use a line of reasoning, or maybe unreason- 
ing, that goes something like this: 

“We make the sales and if we don’t make them you won’t have any money 
with which to buy things.” 

You can’t really argue with the statement; it’s true but it’s also foolish. 
Without income, obviously, a company can’t flourish. But, without the 
purchasing department buying materials, equipment, tools and supplies, the 
production department can’t produce any thing for the sales department to 
sell. You can start at any point on the circle but you can’t escape the point 
that each department makes a vital contribution to the success of an enter- 
prise. 

The very fact that the success of one department frequently hinges on the 
actions of another department presents you with opportunity. 

For example, have you considered offering your services in sales training 
work? You probably are the best-equipped person in your firm to present 
the purchasing agent’s viewpoint to sales trainees as well as salesmen. When 
did you last participate in a sales meeting? 

Don’t wait for the sales manager to invite you. Put down in writing the 
advantages that will accrue to the company if you participate and then you'll 
have something concrete to suggest to the sales director. 

This, of course, is not a one-way street. The more you know about sales 
activities the more you are going to be able to anticipate needs and require- 
ments for future production. Thus you'll be in a position to purchase 
advantageously, to set up sources, to uncover new sources, to investigate new 
developments, etc. 

Have you weighed the idea of developing a closer affiliation with the produc- 
tion department? Again, don’t wait for the department to come to you. Ask 
the production head in to talk about his problems; you might very well have 
solutions right at your fingertips. And, even if you can’t come up with 
immediate helpful suggestions you most certainly are going to look for them 
in future contacts with salesmen; your're going to read pertinent material 
with sharper eye. 

How about the design department? The research department? Do you 
know what they're working on, what their dreams are? Don’t wait for them 
to ask you for something; find out what they’re doing and you'll find that 
you have a great deal to offer them in the way of help. 

Take that left hand aside and show it what the right hand is doing or 
hopes to do. You'll be lending an important hand. 
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Your Follow-Up File 


Ford Buys 50% of Parts 


Dearborn, Mich. 

The attached article (“Should We 
Make, or Should We Buy?” p. 16) 
in the June 23 issue of PURCHASING 
WEEK attributes to Charles P. Hawkins 
a statement which everyone in De- 
troit knows does not jibe with the 
facts—‘“In the automobile field, for 
example,” Hawkins said, “We have 
General Motors which buys close to 
half of its components. At the other 
end of the scale is the Ford Motor Co. 
which manufactures nearly every part 
of its automobiles.” 

As you know, Ford purchases 
approximately half of its components 
outside the company, and we don’t 
want outside suppliers to feel that 
we are not anxious to know what they 
have available, nor do we want our 
present suppliers to think this indi- 
cates a policy position. 

Holmes Brown 

Public Relations Manager 
Ford Division 

Ford Motor Co. 


Purchasing Education 


New York, N. Y. 

Lamar Lee’s article (“What Colleges 
Should Teach About Purchasing” p. 1) 
in your July 7 issue presents an excel- 
lent review of a purchasing syllabus 
and doubtlessly assures a “sine qua 
non” of practical education. I feel 
strongly, however, that the purchasing 
profession in its program to have 
colleges recognize this field academi- 
cally may be losing sight of the horizon. 

It is more important for purchasing 
men and women to have specific train- 
ing in the basic economics (i.e., func- 
tions of supply and demand), statistics, 
marketing accounting, corporate fi- 
nance, governmert economic policy, 
banking, and in many cases engineer- 
ing and algebra. 

The myriad phases of purchasing 
requires a broad background in 
economic principles and the functions 
of the American economy not one 
or two “how to” courses. An under- 
standing of principles taught in the 
above mentioned subjects will provide 
a beginning purchasing man with ready 
adaptability to his employment, but 
more importantly provide the basic 
knowledge to grow in the future beyond 
the limited confines of procurement. 

I am sure that “ex” vice presidents 
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and directors of procurement in general 
top management positions will do more 
for the recognition of purchasing than 
any number of senior management 
men exposed to a “how to” course, 
however, valuable in itself back in 
their college days. 

Too many people with corporate 
responsibility for procurement and its 
related fields are still “how to” special- 
ists not prepared for broader responsi- 
bilities. Percentage wise, the number 
of “ex” purchasing people now exer- 
cising general corporate responsibilities 
is far fewer than salesmen, lawyers, 
accountants, and engineers. 

This would not be if our profession 
grasps its potential and sets its eyes 
properly on the horizon by broadening 
its program to include the whole scope 
of education necessary to the present 
purchasing man and future executive. 

R. F. Baldwin 
President 
Metropolitan Purchasers Club 


Galveston, Tex. 
The article by Lamar Lee, Jr., in 
your July 7 issue was interesting and 
well written. 
Your author makes reference to an 
eight page syllabus. I am wondering if 
a copy of this work is available. 


M. M. Hubbell 


For information on the syllabus 
write to Lamar Lee, Jr., assistant 
professor of business management, 
Graduate School of Business, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, Calif. 


O.T.S. Address 


Cleveland, Ohio 

In the June 16 issue under the 

“Product Perspective” column (p. 18) 

you advise that The Office of Techni- 

cal Service has a billion-dollar patent 
pool just waiting for businessmen. 

We would be interested in writing 

to O. T. S. and would appreciate your 

advising, if possible, the name of the 

individual to whom the letter should 

be addressed. 

Walter M. Quayle 

General Purchasing Agent 

National Malleable & 

Steel Castings Co. 


e John C. Green, Director, The 


Office of Technical Service, United 
States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


Should you expedite on a regular 
basis or on an emergency basis? 


Juestion asked by: R. F. Ames, Purchasing Representative 
United States Steel Corp., New York 


I. L. Singley, Jr. 
viegel Paper Corp., Milford, N. J. 


“We feel expediting should be done on a regular 
ather than on an emergency basis. Our purchase 
irder is issued with two copies going to the vendor, 
ind the acknowledgment copy is returned to us show- 
ng delivery information which serves as a basis for 
2xpediting. Expediting is done each day on a rou- 
tine basis. Expediters keep in touch with our ven- 
dors. In the event of a longer than normal delivery, 
the matter is taken up with the buyer. Regular ex- 
pediting helps to keep our open order file down to 


a minimum.” 


K. E. Booth 
Acroglide Corp., Raleigh, N. C. 


“No, I don’t think you should expedite on a regu- 
lar basis. Scheduling shipments to meet a specified 
installation date is a vital part of purchasing’s job. 
If we were to expedite on a regular basis, we would 
be forced to stock material, tie up operating capital 
and floor space months prior to our scheduled in- 
stallation. These factors would tend to increase our 
overhead cost. Expediting regularly would tend to 
prevent placing blanket orders, stock orders. and 
orders entered to avoid escalation clauses.” 
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\rwood Precision Casting Corp., New York 


I’. G. Wacker 


“Expediting actually starts with the buyer having 
knowledge of procurement cycles required from the 
issuance of the requisition to the ultimate delivery. 
\lso, every effort shouid be made to educate vendors 
on the importance of having order acknowledge- 
ments promptly returned. Expediting should be 
done on a planned selective basis before it becomes 
an emergency; otherwise, most orders placed be- 
come emergencies reducing the purchasing depart- 
ment’s efficiency and could cause a breakdown in 
production.” 


J. M. Hannan 


J. L. Walker 


y Y* 


Lenkurt Electric Co., San Carlos, Calif. 


“Definitions are important. We ‘follow up’ to 
assure that original promises are met. Large dollar 
value items with lower reserve inventories get more 
attention than others. We expedite all past-due 
deliveries. Our ‘follow-up’ is handled by clerical 
personnel under buyer responsibility. Our ‘expedit- 
ing’ is handled directly by the responsible buyer.” 


Paper Manufacturers Co., Philadelphia 


“One of our greatest problems in industry is 
inadequate storage space. It, therefore, becomes 
necessary to provide materials in quantities predi- 
cated on production needs. To insure deliveries as 
required, it is essential to expedite on a regular 
basis. Many systems are available and can easily 
be adapted to individual needs. In a well-planned 
method of scheduling, emergency expediting can be 
held to a minimum.” 


A. J. Van Benschoten 
Manhattan Rubber Division, Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


“Expedite on a regular basis? No. Expedite on 
emergency orders? Yes. We have instituted a 
‘tickler system’ which keeps our expediting at a low 
cost. Our purchase order is filed by the date we 
have requested delivery. If the material is not re- 
ceived by this date, we then check to see if it has 
become an ‘emergency’. If so, we expedite. If not, 
we refile. Broken promises are few and unless we 
have a sudden spurt, we find it is unnecesary to spend 


How to Get More Out of Purchasing Week 


Watch Your 


PURCHASING WEEK has brought per- 
spective into the lives of those in the 
purchasing profession. The word is in- 
cluded in the title of five “colyums:” 
Purchasing Perspective, Price Perspective, 
Washington Perspective, Foreign Per- 
spective, and Product Perspective. 

The word, perspective, was selected 
nearly a year ago, six months before 
PURCHASING WEEK Started publishing. It 
was an appropriate choice because each 
of these columns is intended to give you 
a view of purchasing from the specific 
angle included in the title. 

Three are the work of experts in the 
New York office. Jack Roach, senior 
news editor, writes Purchasing Perspec- 
tive. It is a last-minute job done just a 
few hours before press time. Joe Cohn. 
senior products editor, writes the Product 
Perspective. Bob Reichard, senior price 
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editor, does the Price Perspective. He 
does also the Foreign Perspective, but his 
material is supplied by the News Depart- 
ment and by the McGraw-Hill World 
News Bureaus. The Washington Per- 
spective is written by the stati of the 
Washington News Bureau. At some time 
or other all of the bureau has contributed 
to it. 

Readers will find these columns sup- 
plement the regular editorial material in 
the book. Here they will find the “inside 
story,” the interpretation, the editoriali- 
zation, and the predictions that a pur- 
chasing man needs to make PURCHASING 
WEEK more useful. 

Some purchasing men not only keep 
their perspective but also all of their 
Perspectives. They clip them each week 
and file them for future reference in legal- 
size manila folders. 


choice in V-belts. 


(Fig. 1-A). 


throughout the world. 


Fes’ 


time and money in expediting orders.” 
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Just make this simple test: Bend a Gates 
V-Belt with concave sides (Fig. 1) as if it 
were going around a sheave. Feel how the 


sides fill out...become perfectly straight 


Note how this belt makes full contact 
with the sides of a sheave... grips the sheave 
evenly, distributing wear uniformly across 
the sides of the belt. Uniform wear lengthens 
belt life — keeps costs down. 

With a straight-sided belt the sides bulge out on the bend 
and wear is concentrated on the bulge. Uneven wear shortens 


No. | choice of industry... 
I) 


the v- belt with concave'sides 


It is easy to see why concave sides insure far 
longer belt life...and make Gates the industry’s first 


or 


belt life — increases belt costs. 

Because Gates V-Belts with concave sides are so univer- 
sally preferred, they are also the most widely available. 
There are Gates distributor stocks in industrial centers 


The Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado 


World's Largest Maker of V-Belts -TPA 313 
Raia ae ‘ 
. * 
Gates V:::. Drives 
ROPE 
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FUME WASHER is mf plastic 
plastic in washer als ies it lig! 


TRUCK BODY of reinforced plastic turned over three times and was 
easily and quickly repaired. Greatest damage was in metal parts. 


Plastic Products 
ave Many Uses 


In This Rapidly Changing World P.A.’s Better Keep 


Their Eyes on Growing Uses for Plastic Materials 


200-FT. FUME STACK is said to be world’s largest plastic structure. Stack replaced C 
stainless steel one which lasted only six to eights months due to service conditions. S 
| " 
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INSULATION AND PACKAGING are two chief uses of foam family of 
plastics. Pipe insulation is easy to handle and requires less accessory 
materials than with conventional insulation. Perimeter insulation 
(center) offers reduced installation time due to hand fabricating. 
Foam packaging is suitable for shipment of most delicate parts. 


is ma plastic completely resistant to corrosion. Use of PLASTIC-COATED DIE assures dimensional accuracy, longer die life, and SOUND-ABSORBING TELEPHONE BOOTH hangs on wall, re- 
r alsdies it lightweight and lower in price than metal. less maintenance. Epoxy plastics have wide application in such tooling. quires no floor space. It is resistant to impact and marring. 


OIL FILTER CARTRIDGE said to be first successful plastic filter produced in FLOOR SURFACE of Epoxy-based concrete topping protects concrete for years against traffic wear 
U.S. Plastic is easy to cut to size, and static electricity aids filter action. and chemical attack. Concrete floor, unprotected, eroded after few months exposure to fruit acids. 


Be 


SNAP-BACK AIR HOSE stays clear of work area when using pneumatic tools. Made of tough, CAMERA PARTS are sprayed with non-reflective Epoxy coating to reduce reflec- 
light nylon, hose is said to be unaffected by oil, kerosene, and gasoline. Easily cut to length. tivity. Old method was to sandblast part for proper adhesion and then lacquer. 
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JOSE FERRER AND ROSEMARY CLOONEY are shown being interviewed on Hollywood's version of purchas- 
ing agent. Ferrer, the director and main charactor, plays the part of an assistant purchasing agent. 


RIP VAN RONKEL, story writer, makes changes in script of ‘‘High Cost 
of Loving”, film depicting fears, trials of an assistant P.A. 


Hollywood Presents Its Version of a P.A. 


Ever wonder how Hollywood But those who have already 
would picture a _ purchasing|seen this screen story of the 
agent? You can find out if you]daily trials of an assistant pur- 
haven't already missed “Thejchasing agent, who fears he is 
High Cost of Loving” at your|about to lose his job, recognized 
neighborhood theater. It stars}a few realistic touches of pur- 
Ferrer, who also directed] chasing in it. This is perhaps due 
this picture portraying the pro-|to Rip Van Ronkel, the film's 
fessional trials of a purchasing]story writer. 
agent. “What I was trying to show,” 

To find out how Hollywood] Van Ronkel told PURCHASING 
arrived at its interpretation of a] WEEK in Los Angeles, “was how 
real P.A., PURCHASING WEEK]imagined fears can be built up 


Jose 


questioned Jose Ferrer in Las 
Vegas, where his wife Rosemary 
Clooney is appearing at the 
Sands Hotel. 

“We've all known business- 
men and among them purchasing 
agents, said Ferrer. “Over high- 
balls. At supper. Neither busi- 
nessmen nor purchasing agents in 
particular are such a breed apart 


and color a person’s thinking— 
even his whole life. I think this 
is particularly true of purchasing 
agents who several times a day 
make decisions important enough 
to affect their company’s future. 
If they make the right decisions, 
they're heroes; if not, 

Van Ronkel explained that 
there was also another reason for 


that any special 
quired.” 


study is re-|choosing the purchasing profes- 
sion as a vehicle for putting 


Peed 


Several good shots in the office portray what Holly- 
wood thinks the typical P.A.’s scene of operations looks 
like. A bit of dialogue, though a bit Hollywoodish, has 
a ring of authenticity. An example is the bit of dialogue 
Rip Van Ronkel quoted, between the asst. P.A., Jim 
Fry, and his boss: 

Fry: Sure some things are wrong. Our method of raw 
stock inventory is antiquated and inadeqate. We 
should have a perpetual inventory. Then maybe 
wed know about shortages before we get caught 
in a squeeze. Our processing of purchase orders 
requires multiple approvals, creating needless 
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across the idea of what imagined 
fears can do to a person in any 
field. 

“We strove for audience iden- 
tification,” he said. “We felt that 
purchasing is a part of all com- 
mercial and industrial life. We 
didn’t name the locale of the 
story or the products the firm 
manufactured. All this was 
wrapped up in trying to build a 
common identity between the 
audience and the screen.” 

Jose Ferrer includes himself in 
this common identity, as director 
of the film. “You mizht say | 
was purchasing agent for the 
film. I purchased, or affected the 
purchase, of the costumes, the 
sets, and the cast. | knew what I 
wanted to do the job right. And 
1 had arguments with the front 
office over costs. I imagine that 
has a familiar ring to purchasing 


When Van Ronkel was ques-]Or, at least wish you'd done it 
tioned on the authenticity of the | differently. 
characterization, he agreed with “| remember reading a book 
Ferrer that P.A.’s are not a breed] about President McKinley when 
apart. “Although the film’s dia-]1 was a boy in Puerto Rico years 
logue rang true,” he told P.W.,/ago. He was reflecting about an 
“no basic research was necessary] earlier decision which, had the 
for either me or Joe (Jose Fer-|results turned out differently, 
rer). Doesn't everybody know]would have credited him with 
about purchasing agents?” wizardry. It’s the same with film 
directors, and with purchasing 


Problems Co m with P.A. OE 
as Common with P.A agents,” Ferrer observed. 


In commenting on the film and 
its production, Ferrer noted some 
problems he had that were com- 
mon with a P.A. “You know, 
when you do a play, you have 
the audience to help decide when 
you're right or wrong. But when 
you make a film, or when a pur- 
chasing agent believes he sees a 
trend and makes a large pur- 
chase, you have to rely on your 


The film’s promotion material 
would have you believe this con- 
nubial comedy is based on some 
trials of a purchasing agent iden- 
tified as a typical businessman. 
Briefly it tells how, through a 
misunderstanding, an_ assistant 
P.A. is about to be fired. Ac- 
tually he is under observation by 
his boss to succeed the purchas- 
ing agent, who has been pro- 


agents.” 


1% 


repetition. It’s all wrong and has created needless 
bottlecks that have driven me crazy. 

Boss: Why don’t you fight harder? 

Fry: What do you know about the everlasting, ever- 
present fear that a man in my position has to live 
with’ 

I know, I hear it all the time—‘Have courage 
to take responsibility, ‘Don’t be afraid of makin» 
mistakes.’ But I ask you, just where do you draw 
the line? Where does officiousness start and in- 
itiative end? 

I'll tell you!) When mistakes are made, that’s 
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own judgment. Months later you 
might find out if you were wrong. 


moted to vice president of the 
firm. 


ahi. 
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where! At times I have disturbed traditional 
thinking, irritated people and in so doing have 
taken personal risks for a company that can fire 
me at any time it chooses. And now you say my 
initiative is questioned. Tell me, where is the 
balance between my responsibility to the com- 
pany and its responsibility to me? 

At the end of this impassioned quote, Rip Van 
Ronkel leaned back in his chair and told P.W.’s 
reporter, “I don’t know about you but most purchas- 
ing agents I’ve known would say ‘Amen’ to that 
speech.” 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 7th 
District—Workshop, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga., Sept. 13. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 2nd 
District—12th Annual Southwest Purchasing Con- 
ference, Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kan., Oct. 
8-9. 


Previously Listed 
AUGUST 


American Society for Quality Control—Western 
Region, Annual Conference, El Cortez Hotel, San 
Diego, Aug. 7-8. 


Western Packaging and Material Handling Expo- 
sition — Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Aug. 
11-13. 


Institute of Surplus Dealers—Fall Trade Show, 
New York Trade Show Building, New York, Aug. 
17-19. 


West Coast Electronic Manufacturers Association 
and Seventh Region, Institute of Radio Engineers 
—wWestern Electronic Show and Convention, Pan 
Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles, Aug. 19-22. 


SEPTEMBER 


Society of Automotive Engineers—Farm, Construc- 
tion and Industrial Machinery, Production Forum 
and Engineering Display, Milwaukee Auditorium, 
Milwaukee, Sept. 8-11. 


National Chemical Exposition—International Am- 
phitheatre, Chicago, Sept. 9-12. 


American Die Casting Institute—Annua! Meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 10-11. 


Instrument Society of America—13th Annual In- 
strument Automation Conference and Exhibit, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Sept. 15-19. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 4th 
District—Conference, Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Sept. 18-19. 


The Material Handling Institute—Greenbrier Ho- 
tel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Sept. 22-24. 


Standards Engineers Society—7th Annual Meet- 
ng, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Sept. 
2-24. 


American Mining Congress—Mining Show, Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Sept. 22-25. 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—lron and 
Steel Exposition and Convention, Cleveland Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Sept. 23-26. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, Ist 
District—12th Pacific Intermountain Conference, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Sept. 26-27. 


National Builders Hardware Exposition — Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 
American Society of Tool Engineers ——- Semian- 


nual Meeting and Western Tool Show, Shrine 
Exposition Hall, Los Angeles, Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 


Fourth Annual Joint Military Industry Packaging 
and Handling Symposium—Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 30-Oct. 2. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Baltimore 
16th Annual Exhibit, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Sept. 
30-Oct. 2. 


OCTOBER 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing— 
13th Annual Conference and Product Exhibit, Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston, Oct. 5-8. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 6th 
District—Purchasing Conference, Sheraton-May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, Oct. 9-11. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 7th 
District—15th Annual Conference, The George 
Washington Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 12-14. 


National Electronics Conference—Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Oct. 13-15. 


Packaging Institute—Annual Meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 13-15. 


Society of Industrial Packaging and Material 
Handling Engineers—National Industrial Packag- 
ing Handling and Shipping Exposition, Coliseum, 
Chicago, Oct. 14-16. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Central lowa— 
Products Show, Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines, Oct. 15-16. 


National Office Management Association—Mont- 
real Business Show, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mont- 
real, Oct. 15-18. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 8th 
District—Conference, Mark Twain Hotel, Elmira, 
N. Y., Oct. 16-17. 


Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers Association 
—dAnnual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 18-21. 


Society of Automotive Engineers—Nationa! Trans- 
portation Meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Oct. 20-22. 


National Business Show — 
Oct. 20-24. 


Coliseum, New York, 


National Safety Council—46th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Chicago, Oct. 20-24. 


Petroleum Industry Purchasing Management Sem- 
inar—Purchasing Agents Association of Tulsa in 
conjunction with the University of Tulsa, Western 
Hill Lodge on Lake Gibson, Wagoner, Okla., Oct. 
22-24. 


American Institute of Supply Associations—An- 
nual Convention, Roosevelt and Jung Hotels, New 
Orleans, Oct. 26-29. 

American Society for Metals—National Metals 


Exposition and Congress, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Oct. 27-31. 


NOVEMBER 


National Electrical Contractors Association—An- 


Elgin Watch to Expand 
Industrial Diamond Line 


Elgin, Ill.—Elgin National Watch Co. 
is expanding its industrial diamond line 
to include a complete assortment of dia- 
mond wheels. William H. Baudouine, 
sales manager for Elgin’s Abrasives Divi- 
sion, said the wheels will range in size 
from a quarter-inch for use for carbide 
internal grinding to 48-in. wheel for con- 
crete cutting. 

The Abrasives Division has expanded 
to specialize in both diamond and car- 
bide products used in cutting, grinding, 
and finishing work, Baudouine said. 


DeVilbiss Co. Organizes 
Subsidiary Concern 


Toledo, Ohio—The DeVilbiss Co. has 
formed a new subsidiary, DeVilbiss Metal 
Fabricators Co., Detroit, to provide com- 
plete finishing systems for metal fabri- 
cating. 

The new firm, the result of consolidat- 
ing Peters-Dalton Division of Detroit Har- 
vester Co. and Newcomb-DeVilbiss Co.., 
makes, sells, and services industrial ovens, 
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heavy-duty waterwash spray booths, parts 
washers, dust collectors, metal-cleaning 
and rust-proofing machines, pickling 
units, dip systems, continuous or inter- 
mittent conveying systems, flow coaters, 
and replacement air systems. 


Railroad Puts First of 
1,000 Box Cars in Service 


Chicago, Ill.—Chicago Milwaukee St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. has put the 
first of a fleet of 1,000 new 50-ton ca- 
pacity box cars in service. All cars will be 
available to shippers by end of August. 

Included in the fleet are cars with both 
the 8-ft. sliding door and the 7-ft. flush 
plug-type door. The 15-ft. total opening 
allows for mechanical loading of lumber 
and long fabricated parts. Soon to be 
delivered to the railroad are a hundred 
50-ton airslide steel covered hopper cars 
and fifty 70-ton steel covered hopper cars. 

Received earlier this year and now in 
service is a varied fleet of cars including 
200 70-ton steel covered hoppers, 100 
50-ton compartmentizer equipped steel 
box cars; 50 70-ton flat cars; 55 70-ton 
steel gondolas; and 50 70-ton airslide 
steel covered hoppers. 


nual Convention and National Electrical Exposi- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago, Nov. 22-25. 
instrumentation Conference and Exhibit Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Nov. 17-19. 


Society of the Plastics Industry—8th National 
Plastics Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Nov. 17-21. 

9th National Conference on Standards — Hote! 
Roosevelt, New York, Nov. 18-20. 


National Retail Lumber Dealers Association—5th 


Annual Building Products Exposition, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago, Nov. 22-25. 


1959 
FEBRUARY 


Materials Handling in Canadian Industry Exposi- 
tion—The Automotive Building, Exhibition Park, 
Toronto, Feb. 2-6. 


Society of the Plastics Industry—14th Annual 
Technical and Management Conference, Rein- 


forced Plastics Division, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Feb. 3-5. 


MARCH 


The Lighting, Lamps and Electrical Manufacturers 
Salesmen’s Association—2nd National Lighting 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York, March 1-4. 


List Your Meetings 


Associations, societies, and 
committees interested in calling 
the attention of readers of Pur- 
chasing Week to their meetings 
are welcomed to use this column. 
The gathering should be one of 
interest to purchasing agents. 
There is no charge. 

Send announcements to: Meet- 
ings Calendar, Purchasing Week, 
330 West 42 Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 


No matter who you are... 


is to call your Linen Supply Man! 


Look in the Yellow Pages 
under ‘Linen Supply” 
or Towel Supply’ 


a, - 


Note: No investment, no maintenance, 
no inventory. Everything is furnished 
and serviced by your linen supplier, at 
low cost, and tailored to your needs. 


Purchasing Week 


You only call once to arrange for regular, 
dependable delivery of all your linen 
requirements. You get the luxury and 
quality of cotton cloth. (And, of course, 
there is no substitute for cloth.) 

The nearest Linen Supplier is no further 
away than your telephone. Call today. 


Linen Supply 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


and National Cotton Council 
22 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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Flow Meter 
Offers Quick Range Change 


General purpose Series 5000 industrial 
flow meter accurately measures flow 
rates with new standards of float sta- 
bility. It also features a quick-outflow 
tube for easy maintenance and range 
change. Another feature of this meter is 
its stability, which results from the Tapor- 
Flo principle. The float lines out quickly 
without bobbing, to permit exact reading 
of flow value without visual averaging. 
With glass jacket, meter working pressure 
varies with meter size. 

Price: from $44 (for % in. size). De- 
livery: immediate. 

C-Mar Corp., 35 Euclid Ave., Mana- 
squan, N. J. (8/4/58) 


Water Saver 


Completely Automatic 


Water Mizer Model TET-O1 unit 
operates on the proportioning prin- 
ciple. Cooling water flows in pro- 
portion to machine load. Control is 
designed for use on resistance weld- 
ers, induction heaters, or any inter- 
nally operated water cooled equip- 
ment. If only one or two welds of 
short duration are made, water flow 
stops immediately when welding 
stops. Thermostats can be connected 
to terminals on Water Mizer. 

Price: $98.50. (complete with 
solenoid valves). Delivery: 30 days. 
Van Vooren Products, 2133 9th 
St., East Moline, Ill. (8/4/58) 


Bench Press 


For Forming, Trimming, Assembly Operations 


The 4-ton, high-speed, hydraulic bench 
press is used for forming, trimming, and force- 
lit ussembly operations. Dual hand control 
and adjustable down-stroke control are 
standard while electric push button controls 
with or without pressure reversal are optional 
features. Return stroke is adjustable in all 
models. This permits shortening work cycle 
to where jam just clears workpiece on repeti- 
tive operations. Tonnage is adjustable, from 
10% of capacity to full capacity. 
Price: $1,240 (standard model complete 
with motor and manual starter) fob. St. 
Marys, Ohio. Delivery: immediate. 

Hannifin Co., Div. of Parker-Hannifin 
Corp., Des Plaines, Ill. (8/4/58) 


Electronic Plastic Sealer 


Reevelec C-64 sealer is a floor mount- 7 
ing unit featuring compact console design, 
safety island insulated dies, exclusive self- 
tuning star circuit and a full 1,500 Ib. 
platen pressure. Platen area is 15x24 in. 
Capacity is up to 70 lineal in. of tear seal. 
Construction allows the C-64 unit to be 
used either with pre-cut assembly materials 
or for progressive feed-thru operations. 
Entire equipment uses less than 36x36 in. 
of floor space. Height is 34 in. a 

Price: less than $2,000 (excluding dies ). 
Delivery: about 2 to 4 wk. 

Reeve Electronics, Inc., 609 West Lake rs 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Typewriter 
With Improved Touch Control 


Swedish-made, streamlined, stand- 
ard machine is engineered for typing 
ease and simplified servicing require- 
ments. Typewriter features ultra- 
light carriage and lightning-fast type 
bar return. Ease and speed is aided 
by improved synchronization between 
carriage and keyboard, assuring uni- 
form type spacing regardless of per- 
sonal variations in typing rhythm. 
Machine has Multimatic Tabulator 
system. 

Price: $197.50. Delivery: imme- 
diate. 

Facit, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. (8/4/58) 


Four-Part Kit 


For Underground Cable Connections 


Underground cable connector is pack- 
aged in a four-part kit for easy field in- 
stallation. Kit is composed of a molded 
rubber receptacle housing with a dis- 
posable assembly sleeve, metal receptacle 
fitting with a disposable assembly pin, a 
molded rubber housing for the plug, and 
a metal plug fitting. Insulating jelly is 
inserted into each housing at the factory 
to fill all voids which prevents formation 
of corona, excludes moisture, and eases 
the attaching to the cable. 

Price: $5 a kit. Delivery: immediate. 

A’G’A Div. of Elastic Stop Nut Corp. 
of America, Elizabeth, N. J. (8/4/58) 


Module Ovens 
No Bulbs or Tubes 


Infrared heating modules 
have housings that can be 
stacked into any layout to 
meet variable heating re- 
quirements. Elements are 
formed resistance wire. Heat- 
ing module is made up of 
sheet metal shell, ceramic 
diffusion face, and alternate 
layers of batt and reflective 
insulation. 

Price: about $30 per sq. 
ft. (complete). Delivery: im- 
mediate (standard). 

Infrared Systems, Pompton 
Lakes, N. J. (8/4/58) 
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New Products 


8 g §& Disposable Ink Cartridges 


—— This Week's — 


August 4, 


Eliminate Waste 


Colitho offset printing inks come in 
self-contained dispensing catridges. 
Cartridge employs a sturdy ink gun which 
will last the lifetime of the offset dup- 
licator. Operator selects ink, slips the 
cartridge into the gun and fires a seady 
flow of ink directly into the ink fountain. 
A uniform distribution of ink is insured 
due to the smooth acting gun. Combo 
contains six 12 fl. oz. ink cartridges, dis- 
pensing gun and 8 oz. hand cleaner bottle. 

Price: from $16.50 (depending on type 
of ink). Delivery: immediate. 

Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Glen Cove, N. Y. (8/4/58) 


Hydrogen Gas Generator 
Compact, Packaged Plant 


Packaged hydrogen gas generator 
is designed for small and medium gas 
users. Generator comes in various 
sizes for continuous production of 
99%-plus purity hydrogen. Plant 
comes complete on a common base 
ready to connect utilities and begin 
continuous operation. It features push- 
button purge starting and fully auto- 
matic controls. 

Price: about $35,000 (packaged 
unit to produce 1,000 cfh.). Delivery: 
4 to 5 months. 

Gas Atmospheres, Inc., 20011 W. 
Lake Rd., Cleveland 16, Ohio 
(8/4/58) 


Thermoplastic Floor Runner 
For Heavy-Traffic Aisles 


Color Chip Rubberlike is a_ floor- 
protecting runner. It is flecked with two 
colors by means of plastic chips added 
during the manufacturing process. Colors 
offered are red and white flecks and 
green and white, both against a_ black 
background. Rubberlike is made with 
an asphalt base and a ribbed non-skid 
surface. 

Price: Zone | $0.546 per sq. yd. (36 
in. width). Available in 27 in. width and 
9x18 in. and 9x24 in. stair treads. 
Delivery: immediate. It protects floors 
and withstands abuse. 

Bird & Son., Inc., Dept. CD, East 
Walpole, Mass (8/4/58) 


Whiteprinter 
For Rapid Printing 


Scout is a semi-automatic 
whiteprinting machine. It is 
a compact, full-width, dry 
process white-printer. It 
will print and develop at 
speeds up to 20 ft. per min. 
It accommodates prints to 45 
in. in width, almost any 
length. 

Price: $1,495 (floor 
model), $1,375 (table model) 
fob. Chicago. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

C. F. Pease Co., 3926 N. 
Rockwell St., Chicago 18, 
Ill. (8/4/58) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


Product Perspective 


August 4-10 


It’s a long way from the common garden variety of sandpaper to coated 
abrasives. This was evident at the recent Behr-Manning Co. Coated 
Abrasive Machinery Show. 

For one thing, developments in coated abrasives and abrasive-belt 
grinding machines have firmly established a promising new metalworking 
technique. It’s promising because: 

¢In some applications—particularly grinding off excess weld metal 
abrasive-belt machines remove metal faster than wheel grinders. Heavy 
stock removal has already proved cheaper for some companies. 

¢ It permits accuracy measured in ten-thousandths of an inch. And size 
control can be made automatic. 

¢ Not only can the technique be used for finishing products made from 
sheets, complex extrusions, and tubing, but for finishing rough pieces like 
stampings, forgings, and castings. 


There are some plusses in abrasive-belt machines for purchasing, too. 

A purchasing executive could save on premiums for finishing and polish- 
ing. Instead of buying cold-rolled steel, the purchasing executive could 
buy cheaper non-pickled hot-rolled steel and finish it in his own plant 
on abrasive-belt machines. Or he could have it done in a finisher’s 
plant, or in a warehouse. 

Tubing could be purchased in the less expensive as-drawn condition. 
Abrasive-belt machines could be used to remove all the tubing’s imperfec- 
tions just before it goes through fabricating operations. 


Machine designers have responded to the ability of new abrasive belts 
to remove more metal faster by designing more rugged machines. Sturdy 
frames, bearings, and drive trains have been designed to hold the machine 
together under the forces needed to make the most of the new belts. More 
power, too, has been added—up to 150 hp. 

Coolant systems have been redesigned to permit better filtration of 
grinding swarf and other contaminants from the coolant flow. This should 
lead to closer tolerances and better finishes. The new systems are also 
pouring more coolant onto work areas. 


But more significant are the new machine developments: 

© Descaling of steel sheets looks like a good bet for Hill-Acme Co.’s 
heavy-duty pinch-roll grinder. Development work is still underway. But 
as the machine stands now, it has a 50-in.-wide belt powered by a 150-hp. 
motor. Combining descaling with the first finishing operations could mean 
some big cost savings. The machine also has potential for finishing alumi- 
num and hard-to-handle materials like titanium. 

® Kearsarge Engineering Corp. has an unusual longitudinal polisher for 
tubes, wire, extrusions and strip. Work passes continuously between four 
sets of fixtures that move back and fourth parallel to the direction of 
travel of the work. Each fixture carries a section of the abrasive belt. 
Finishing is done by the back-and-forth motion rather than belt travel. 
The machine will handle short lengths and odd shapes. 

¢ Another longitudinal polishing machine uses opposed, coated-abrasive 
flap wheels. Designed by the Murray-Way Corp., the machine is designed 
primarily for polishing square tubing will accommodate complex shapes. 

Hammond Machinery Builders Inc. has a polisher that puts a flap 
wheel above, and parallel to, the work piece. As the work piece passes un- 
der the wheel, it rotates, exposing its entire surface to the wheel. 

¢ Centerless abrasive-belt grinder made by Engleberg, Inc. is reported 
to remove as much as 4 Ib. of metal per minute. Accuracies to 0.0005 in. 
can be obtained. Rod or tube stock | to 8 in. in diameter can be handled. 


Here are some brief but noteworthy new product developments: 

Electrical contacts made by Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. consist of 
special rod stock having a core of contact material (fine silver, coin 
silver, gold, palladium, etc.). Surrounding the core is a jacket of free- 
machining yellow brass. Jacket materials can also be varied to meet spec- 
ific applications. Contacts can be machined on automatic screw machines 
in one operation. Core is upset to make the contact face. 


From Britain’s Ellams Duplicator Co. Ltd., 5 Dean St., London, comes 
a typewriter ribbon for typing on plastics. Called PVC, the ribbon is 
reported to give a good impression on polyvinyl chloride materials. It will 
fit all standard typewriters and some marking machines. Principal appli- 
cation is seen in typing waterproof labels. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


Photocopy Machine 
Completely Self-Contained 


Genco Challenger is good for all 
copying, including bound books. It 
can copy from all colors, and may be 
operated under all normal office and 
factory lighting conditions. There is 
no shielding device required; no dark 
room is needed. Portable equipment 
weighs only 14 lb. It operates on 110 
v. ac. or de. Curved surface printer 
has a positive contact, spring tension 
canvas cover. 

Price: $85 (manual), $105 (elec- 
trically driven). Delivery: immediate. 

General Photo Products Co., Inc. 
15 Summit Ave., Chatham, N. J. 
(8/4/58) 


Expanding Collet 
Requires No Special Attachments 


Collet provides an expanding member 
to locate and hold work from the inside, 
using existing 5C, 4C, and 3C equipment, 
lathes, milling machines, grinders, fix- 
tures, without use of extra attachments. 
Expanding collet may be removed and 
replaced in machine without affecting its 
accuracy. If accuracy to within 0.0005 
in. is desired, a slight truing cut will 
suffice. 

Price: $15.50 ea. (SC in. to 1% in. 
dia.). $7.50 (ea. replacement). Also 
available in 242 and 3 in. dia. in 5C. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Dunham Tool Co., Inc., RFD +4, 
Danbury, Conn. (8/4/58) 


Quick Release Valve 


Built of Aluminum 


Quick release valve is designed for 
fast, efficient air-pressure venting of 
cylinders and other pneumatic de- 
vices. Valve is equipped with large 
internal air passages, allowing it to 
exhaust great volumes of air quickly. 
Pressure can be vented in small incre- 
ments, about 6 psi., because of sensi- 
tivity of valve. Special diapraghm 
design provides quiet operation. 

Price: $5.25 fob. Wilmerding. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Industrial Products Div., Westing- 
house Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, 
Pa. (8/4/58) 


Pre-Packaged Foam 
Controls Density 


Rigid urethane foam com- 
ponents are premixed in a 
two part package. Processor 
need only combine the in- 
gredients of two drums in a 
pre-determined ratio to pro- 
duce a_ rigid  non-friable 
foam. 

Price: 75¢ a Ib. Com- 
ponent A, $1.08 a lb. Com- 
ponent B. (truck load drums) 
Delivery: immediate. 

Plastics & Coal Chemicals 
Div., Allied Chemical Corp., 
40 Rector St., New York 6, 
N. Y. (8/4/58) 
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First commercial application 

Bottle tender heats or cools baby’s bottle. 
Switch controls selection. There are no 
moving parts. Tender operates with. . . 


Junction of 
two dissimilar 
melals 


Current Current flow 


Flow in this inthis, 
direction direction 
COOLS, HEATS | 
junc /0Vnr) junction 


E. lectricity 
Source 


How it Works 

. thermo-electric junctions. Direction 
of current flow through junctions deter- 
mines whether tender heats or cools. 


Electricity Usage Change 
Signals New Product Lines 


The illustrations above show what may 
well be the beginning of a radical depar- 
ture in the use of electricity. For the pur- 
chasing executive, the concept is likely to 
show up in many new industrial products 
still in the laboratories. 

On the left, above, is Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.'s new device that both 
cools and heats a baby’s bottle automatic- 
ally. There are no moving parts. It’s 
done with electronics. 

The bottle stays cool until shortly be- 
fore the pre-selected feeding time. Then 
it begins to heat and when the milk 
temperature is just right, an alarm rings. 

It’s not cheap—about $50. And no 
mass market is anticipated by Westing- 
house. But it does demonstrate effectively 
what such a device can do. 

Westinghouse also has a hostess cart 
that combines refrigerator and oven in 
one enclosure. The company is con- 
templating other applications. Refrige- 
rated mixing bowls, combination heating 
and cooling blankets, portable refrigera- 
tors, and complete home air-conditioning, 
and heating systems are considered possi- 
bilities. 

On the right above, the drawing shows 
basically what makes these things work. 
Junctions between certain dissimilar 
metals produce heat or absorb heat de- 
pending on which direction electric cur- 
rent flows through them. They are called 
thermo-electric junctions. 

Of course, one junction has little effect. 
Westinghouse packs 50 such junctions 
around an aluminum container in the 
baby bottle cooler-warmer. The vertical 
aluminum fins on the outside of the as- 
sembly dissipate removed heat. 

Key to the efficiency of the system lies 
in the materials used for the junctions. 
Westinghouse won't say what it is using. 
But materials like bismuth and selenium 
are known to produce such an effect. 

Westinghouse makes no claim to the 
discovery. Back in 1834, a Frenchman, 
Jean Peltier, stumbled on the heating- 
cooling effect in his laboratory. But since 
then it’s been little more than a curiosity. 

A few years ago Radio Corporation of 
America showed a refrigerator using 
junctions of dissimilar metals. But RCA 
showed it only as a sample of things to 
come. Improved designs are reported to 
be in the works. 

Several other companies are working 
on applications. But clearly Westing- 
house has Stolen a march on them with 
its bottle warmer-cooler and hostess cart. 

The company points to these advan- 
tages in appliances using the junctions: 

e Silent, vibrationless operation with 
no moving parts. 

e Big savings in weight and space. For 
instance, the junctions needed to produce 
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the same results as a conventional re- 
frigeration compressor would occupy half 
the space. 

e The same device could produce heat 
for cooking or remove heat for refrigera- 
tion. 

eA big appliance like a refrigerator 
could be broken up into smaller com- 
ponents, cold storage drawers, cabinets, 
closets, and scattered around the kitchen 
wherever desirable. 

While Westinghouse’s two products 
dramatize the heating-cooling function, 
there’s another aspect of dissimilar metal 
junctions that isn't being overlooked. This 
one has considerable industrial potential: 
when you hold a flame to a junction, the 
junction produces electricity. This phe- 
nomenon is already being used by in- 
dustry in a number of temperature meas- 
uring devices. 

But efficiency is by no means good. 
This is the crux. So the development 
problem is how to get more electricity for 
less heat. 

A modest start in putting the effect to 
work has been made by Baso Inc., Mil- 
waukee. It has developed a thermostat 
that supplies the necessary contro] cur- 
rent through a thermo-electric junction. 
The device is designed for use on gas 
room heaters. Heat is applied to the 
junction by a tiny gas flame. 

Looking beyond Baso’s_ thermostat 
these are possible developments: 

e Small portable power supplies that 
need only a source of heat to produce 
electricity. 

@ Way ahead there’s the possibility that 
heat from a controlled nuclear reactor 
could be converted directly into elec- 
tricity through thermo-electric junctions. 

General Electrics Research Labora- 
tory recently showed a related develop- 
ment. It’s a small metal-and-ceramic 
button that converts heat to electricity. 

Instead of a dissimilar metal junction, 
the device has two electrodes. One elec- 
trode is kept hotter than the other. 
Electrons “boiled” out of the hotter elec- 
trode collect on the cooler one where 
they are drawn off as useful power. 

G.E. researchers say they should be 
able to make units putting out up to 10 
watts at a conversion efficiency as much 
as 30%. 


Where Can | Buy? 
The Record to Date 


Readers’ requests ...... 134 
Staff answered ......... 113 
Published in PW....... 21 
Answered by readers.... 14 
So  eeveeearry 7 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.'s 


“Reading Maketh a Full Man’—Bacon 
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All About Maintenance 


Techniques of Plant Maintenance 
& Engineering—1958. Published by 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 211 pages. 
Price: $10 postpaid. 


The maintenance function is 
getting to be a vital part of in- 
dustry. L. C. Morrow, main- 
tenance authority, points out in 
book’s introduction that invest- 
ment by companies in the main- 
tenance worker now averages 
$63,662 in plant and equipment 
per maintenance worker. 

This book contains the pro- 
ceedings of the Plant Mainte- 
nance & Engineering Conference 
held in Chicago last January 
(P. W. Feb. 3, p 1). Besides be- 
ing an excellent primer, the book 
gives the purchasing executive a 
better understanding of what 
happens to the maintenance 
equipment and supplies he buys. 

While most of the discussions 
have general application to all 
industry, some industries are 
given special attention. These 
are metalworking, petroleum 
processing, rubber, chemical, 
metal fabricating, food process- 
ing. Added this year for the first 
time is a discussion of mainte- 
nance in research laboratories. 
Problems of plants with as few 
as 10 maintenance employees are 
discussed as well as those of some 
of the largest plants in the coun- 
try. 


Economics Primer 


Economics Made Simple. By Leslie 
P. Singer. Published by Garden City 
Books, Garden City, New York. 189 
pages. Price: $1.00. 


The belief that the principles 
and concepts of economics can 
be made available to everybody 
is the basic impulse that under- 
lies this book. It evolves around 
the heart of economic principles 
and policies, the “what” and the 
“why,” with a brief but thorough 
analysis of all major points. 

The history behind the theory, 
a necessity for comprehension of 
any subject, is told in an excel- 
lent chapter beginning with the 
Physiocrats and concluding with 
the economics of Karl Marx. 

Following this historical chap- 
ter, the fundamental principles 
are presented, analyzed, and ex- 
plained in the most careful de- 
tail. These include such diverse 
fields as price determination, gov- 
ernment control, and economics 
of government distribution and 
income analysis. 

A complete table of contents 
will easily help the businessman 
spot any economic topic. Com- 
bined with a concise glossary of 
economic terms, it makes the 
booklet one of the best handy 
reference guides to economics 
available. 


A snap-around — volt-ammeter- 
ohmmeter, AMPROBE RS-3 is 
described in catalog, No. A-583. 
Model numbers, specifications, 
applications and price lists are 
given in the brochure. Copies 
can be obtained by writing to 
Pyramid Instrument  Corp., 
AMPROBE Div., 630 Merrick 
Road, Lynbrook, New York. 


“Keystone Planned Lubrication” 


is title of 20-page bulletin, No. 
BK-19-a. It provides a_ pre- 
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tested, pre-established list of cor- 
rect lubricants for a number of 
specific types of equipment op- 
erating under normal conditions 
of speed and temperature. It also 
includes benefits, uses, character- 
istics, densities, specifications and 
container sizes. Copies are avail- 
able from Keystone Lubricating 
Co., 3100 North 21st St., Phila- 
delphia 30, Pa. 


Cold-finished bars are described 
in bulletin, No. 12-5. Elements 
such as mechanical properties, 
formability, weldability, heat 
treatment response, machinabil- 
ity, relative cost, shapes, and 
size range are included. It also 
explains what to look for in se- 
lecting cold finished bars, and 
how to buy most economically. 
Bulletin can be obtained from 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Box 800-A, Chicago 80, Ill. 


“Guide For Purchasing Complex 
and Unusual Alloy Sheet and 
Light Plate Fabrication” is title 
of 30-page booklet. Detailed de- 
scriptions and over 80 photo- 
graphs and sketches of products 
and fabricating techniques com- 
bine to make this booklet a handy 
reference manual for manage- 
ment; design, development, and 
process engineers; and purchas- 
ing agents. It also gives examples 
of equipment ranging from stand- 
ard production items furnished in 
large quantities to complex 
equipment. Copies are available 
from S. Blickman, Inc., 8400 
Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. 


Complete line of V-R_ products 
(cutting tools) is described in 88- 
page catalog. It contains an ex- 
planation of grade recommenda- 
tions for machining all materials 
now in use by the metalworking 
industry. The grade chart ex- 
plains the 14 grades of cemented 
carbide now available and gives 
important physical properties of 
these grades. Copies can be ob- 
tained by writing Vascoloy- 
Ramet Corp., Waukegan, III. 


Kraft wrapping paper is described 
in new Buyers Guide. This guide 
includes samples of the different 
basis weights in kraft and tables 
and formulae to purchasing 
agents to order more efficiently 
and economically. Copies can be 
obtained by writing Hudson Pulp 
& Paper Corp., Industrial Div., 
477 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. 


Roller bearings for milling ma- 
chine outboard supports is de- 
scribed in 4-page bulletin. The 
advantages of using replaceable 
roller bearings in outboard sup- 
ports of standard milling ma- 
chines is shown with actual case 
history proof. Bulletin is avail- 
able from Sonnet Tool & Mfg. 
Co., 580 North Prairie Ave., 
Hawthorne, Calif. 


Principles and advantages of 
good lighting practice is pre- 
sented in 48-page Lighting Main- 
tenance Manual. It includes a 
guide to trouble-shooting fluores- 
cent installations; a section on 
planning the group replacement 
of lamps; and a section on plan- 
ning a program for cleaning 
lamps and fixtures. Copies can 
be obtained by writing Cham- 
pion Lamp Works, Lynn, Mass. 


Workholding devices are de- 
scribed in 24-page catalog. The 
catalog lists a complete range of 


workholders from adapters 
through vises including angle 


tables, arbors, chucks and mag- 
netic chucks. Each is illustrated. 
Copies can be obtained from 
DeWitt Equipment Corp., 190 
Elizabeth Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 


“Short Cuts and Savings with 
Kodagraph Reproduction Mate- 
rials” is title of 12-page booklet. 
It diagrams 7 applications for 
the materials: to protect original 
drawings, simplify print distribu- 
tion, restore old and worn draw- 
ings, reproduce blueprints and 
direct-process prints, speed re- 
vision of drawings, permit com- 
bining of standard designs, and 
save drafting time with photo- 
drawings. Booklet is available 
from Graphic Reproduction Div., 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. 


Manufacturing facilities and elec- 
trical products are described in 
12-page pictorial bulletin, No. 
2706. Emphasis is on the va- 
riety of equipment available in 
four product lines: Condulet 
electrical equipment, floodlights, 
aviation lighting equipment, and 
traffic control. Installation photos 
show these products in use. 
Copies can be obtained from 
Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 1, 
N. Y. 


“F.E.M.A, Handbook of Safety 
Codes” is title of 42-page bro- 
chure. It outlines the various 
procedures for maintaining, pro- 
tecting, recharging, and inspect- 
ing fire extinguishing equipment 
commonly used throughout the 
industrial plants. This brochure 
is particularly valuable to pur- 
chasing agents, personnel di- 
rectors, safety engineers, works 
managers, and plant engineers. 
Brochure is available from Fire 
Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Inc., One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Special tools 
slitting 


including 
and trimming knives, 
forming rolls, cut-off knives, 
chopper blades, milling cutters, 
broaches, grooving tools, saws 
and a wide variety of other 
metalworking tools are described 
and illustrated in 48-page bul- 
letin, No. 571. Copies can be 
obtained by writing Cowles Tool 
Co., 2086 West 110th St., Cleve- 
land 2, Ohio. 


rotary 


Dry-type transformers are de- 
scribed in 20-page bulletin, No. 
GEC-1600. Complete price, di- 
mension, and ordering informa- 
tion is given for control, quiet 
type M, industrial type D, and 
voltage stabilizing transformers; 
integral distribution centers; mer- 
cury lamp ballasts, and portable 
oil and insulation testers. Copies 
are available from General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Heavy, precision forgings are de- 
scribed in 12-page bulletin. Fa- 
cilities for forging, heat treating 
and finish machining are listed 
and illustrated, and typical forged 
products and forging weldments 
shown. Copies can be obtained 
by writing Titusville Forge Div., 
Struthers Wells Corp., Titusville, 
Pa. 
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Electrical Parts Display Board Saves Time 


Sunnyvale, Calif.—Display board at Lockheed Systems division 
of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., shows every electrical part in stock 
and expedites order filling. An electrician can choose at a glance 
whatever part he needs, whether or not he knows the proper number 
or name. The attendant can fill the order promptly and accurately. 
Frank Kiewe, electrician, tells Paul Levy, electrical maintenance 
crib operator, what part he wants. Levy devised the display to save 
long descriptions and many trips back and forth from the shelves in 


search of parts. 


Great Northern Railway 
Cuts Alumina Rates 


Spokane, Wash.—The Great 
Northern Railway established 
new rates July 15 on alumina 
shipped from Mississippi Valley 
points to the Pacific Northwest. 
The change cut the alumina tariff 
from $12.66 to $12.16 a ton. 

Rates on pig aluminum and 
aluminum plate and sheet shipped 
east from the Pacific Northwest 
are expected to be cut Aug. 1 
although the exact amount was 
not immediately specified. Offi- 
cials of Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Corp. said the move 
would be a “helpful factor.” 


Mercer Trucking Finishes 
Terminal at Dallas 


Houston — T. E. Mercer 
Trucking Co., Fort Worth, has 
completed its new yard and ter- 
minal on the San Jacinto River 
here. The terminal has 80 acres 
of land with 500 ft. of dock space 
to accommodate nine barges, an 
office building and five-stall ga- 
rage. 

Mercer is a major hauler of oil 
field supplies, using truck, rail, 
ship, and air transportation. 


National Tool Acquires 
Auto-Vac Concern 


Cleveland, Ohio — National 
Tool Co., manufacturer of spe- 
cial cutting tools, has acquired 
the Auto-Vac Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., maker of automatic ma- 
chines for vacuum-forming pla’s- 
tics. 

Arthur T. West, National Tool 
president, said the acquisition 
was the first step in the com- 
pany’s long-range diversification 
program. 


Sales Office Opens 


*Dallas—Prenco Products Inc., 
Hazel Park, Mich., has opened a 
new sales and service office here. 
The company, which manufac- 
tures casting impregnation equip- 
ment and seals, and_ liquid 


waste incinerators, will have 
facilities for impregnating cast- 
ings on the scene at the new plant. 


Rockwell Closes Plant; 
Others Begin Output 


Oakland, Calif. — Rockwell 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, has shut 
down operations at its Nordstrom 
Valve Division plant here and 
shifted production to two new 
plants. 

Smaller Nordstrom valves, 6 
to 14 in., will be produced at the 
180,000 sq. ft. plant at Kearney, 
Neb., and the LFM Division 
plant at Atchison, Kan., will 
make the larger, 16 in. and up, 
valves. 


Fineline Goes to Dallas 


Dallas, Texas—The Fineline 
Co. has moved to new head- 
quarters here with expanded 
manufacturing facilities to pro- 
duce machine passbooks, check- 
book covers, and specially de- 
signed looseleaf covers. The 
company serves the Southwest 
market area. 
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Na na purchasing 


section for 
equipment services and merchand 

SPACE UNITS: 1-6 inches 

RATES: $17.15 per advertising inch, per 
insertion Contract rates on request 
Subject agency and 2°%o 
cash discount 


commission 


OPTICS FOR INDUSTRY! OPTICS FOR THE SPACE ERA! 


Giant FREE CATALOG, 


OVER 1,000 OPTICAL BARGAINS! 
Comperators * Microscopes * Maganifi 
. . many Cost-Cutting, Quality Centre! Aids 
Astronomical Telescopes * Satellite 
to See the Wonders of Spacel 
REQUEST FREE 80-PAGE CATALOG EB 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO., BARRINGTON NEW JERSEY 


This WHERE-TO-BUY section is a 
special classification for adver- 
tisers desiring advertising of 
new equipment, services or 
merchandise in space units 
smaller than the minimum run 
of book display space. Space is 
available in this section in units 
from one to six inches. For low 
rates, Write: 
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POST OFFICE BOX 12 
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Industrial Expansion Program 
Continues Throughout Nation 


New plants and additions 


are adding to purchasing agents’ problems 


springing 


throughout the nation 
National manufacturers 


up 


and suppliers are continuing their expansion programs to keep up 


vith industrial needs. 
at the picture. 
Recent changes are aS 


H. K. Porter Co. 


Pascagoula, Miss.—Construc- 
tion on H. K. Porter Co.’s refrac- 
tories division plant here is more 
than 75% complete. The multi- 
million dollar refractory brick 
making plant will use magnesia 
taken from sea water and will 
produce chrome-magnesite, mag- 
nesite-chrome, and periclase type 
basic brick in burned, unburned, 
and steel-encased bodies. In ad- 
dition, chrome cements, chrome 
ores, chrome ore gunning mixes, 
plastic chrome ore,  periclase 
bottom mixes, and _periclase 
cements will be produced. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Muncie, Ind.—Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.’s transformer divi- 
sion has announced plans to erect 
a multimillion dollar power trans- 
former plant here. 

The new plant, which is ex- 
pected to be completed in late 
1961 or early 1962, will produce 
large power transformers. 


Du Pont 

Brevard, N. C.—DuPont’s new 
$5 million hyper-pure _ silicon 
plant was formally dedicated 


here July 11. The plant, which 


follows: 


P.A.’s will benefit by taking a quick look 


had been operating at 50% ol 
capacity, is now in full produc- 
tion 


Flint Steel Corp. 


Tulsa, Okla.—Flint Steel 
Corp.’s new $2 million integrated 
steel fabricating plant was for- 
mally opened here July 7. The 
plant, located on a 40-acre site 
in the Frisco Railway Cherokee 
industrial district, consolidates 
all of Flint’s Tulsa operations. 


Edwin J. Schoettle Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Edwin J. 


Schoettle Co., Inc., has acquired 
a 17-acre site near North Wales, 
Pa., and plans to erect a $1 mil- 
lion plant for its expanding fold- 
ing paper box business. Construc- 
tion is scheduled to begin this 
fall. 


American Brass Co. 


Calif.— American 


opened its 


Paramount, 
Brass Co. officially 
new $18 million Los Angeles 
Division brass mill here July 1. 

The 7-acre plant will produce 
copper, brass, and bronze in tube, 
sheet, strip, rod, drawn products 


buy ENOUGH LIGHT 


The minimum amount 
of light recommended 
for the repair 

and servicing of 
mechanical equipment 
is 50 footcandles. 


buy EFFICIENT LAMPS 


The maximum amount of light 
per dollar is provided by 


Incandescent Fluorescent 


Your best buy in lamps 


MILLIONS OF LAMPS A YEAR... 
ONE PLANT standard of quality control 


CHAMPION LAMP WORKS, Lynn, Massachusetts 


A division of Consolidated Electric Lamp Co. 
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and special shapes at an annual 
rated capacity of 30 million Ib. 


Air Reduction Sales Co. 


South Acton, Mass.—Air Re- 
duction Sales Co. dedicated its 
new $9 million liquid oxygen, 
nitrogen, and argon plant here 
June 19. Capacity of plant is 
75 tons of liquefied gases a day. 


Sun Oil Co. 
Olin Mathieson Chemical 


Marcus Hook, Pa.—Sun Oi! 
Co. and Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp. have announced plans 
to form a joint company to build 
a 73,000 ton-a-year urea plant 
here, near Sun Oil’s refinery and 
300-tpd ammonia plant. — 

Urea, a chemical derivative of 
ammonia, is used in chemical 
manufacturing, fertilizers, and 
cattle feed. 
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Louisville, Ky.— 


inders. 


company. 


lube Turns, division of Chemetron Corp., 
announced plans to package its stainless steel and non-ferrous weld- 
ing fittings and flanges individually in sleeve-type cardboard cyl- 


The new packaging program not 
the fittings, but also simplifies storage problems, according to the 


New Packaging Solves Storage Problems 


has 


only safeguards the quality of 


Star Machinery Opens 
Distribution Center 


Portland, Ore.—The Star Ma- 
chinery Co., Seattle, has opened 
a new sales office and distribu- 
tion center here. The new 
10,000-sq. ft. building, located 
at 3325 N.W. Yeon Ave., will 
house the firm’s Portland district 
office, a display of machinery, 
equipment, and tools and an ex- 
panded parts and service facility. 


Wayne Kerr Co., Ltd. 
Forms U. S. Subsidiary 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Wayne 


Kerr Co., Ltd., Chessington, Sur- 
rey, England, has organized a 
U. S. subsidiary, Wayne Kerr 


Corp. The Philadelphia firm will 
distribute the parent company’s 
line of instruments for electronic, 
chemical, and related industries, 
through manufacturers’ agents. 


Mandrel Industries Buys 
Hall-Scott Division 


Burbank, Calif.—Mandrel In- 
dustries, Houston, has purchased 
the electronics division of Hall- 
Scott, Inc. One of Mandrel’s 
divisions, Sequoia Wire & Cable 
Co., Redwood City, Calif., will 
take over the plant and continue 
to manufacture wire cable pro- 
ducts, electronic instruments, and 
photo lighting equipment. 

Hall-Scott retains the Burbank 
plant but will lease it to Man- 
drel. 
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1000 Ft. Bulldog 250A, Phase Bus Duct, (' 
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\.M.A. Group Hears Pros, Cons 
On Proposed Model Labeling Law 


Chicago—An American Medi- 
al Association committee heard 
ros and cons July 25 on its 
roposed model law designed to 


wovide uniform labeling — of 
langerous industrial chemical, 


commercial, and household prod- 
ucts. 

Objections, not to labeling laws 
but to lumping industrial chemi- 
cals with household chemicals, 
were raised by representatives of 


some industrial trade groups at 
the hearing. 
Bernard E. Conley, secretary 


of the A.M.A.’s Committee on 
Toxicology, said the proposed 
law aims at reducing careless 
and ignorant handling and stor- 
age of potentially harmful prod- 
ucts found in industrial plants, 
in small businesses, and in and 
around the home. Drafted by 
the committee after 18 months of 
study and = consultation with 
various groups, the model law 
would require informative label- 
ing including a listing of possible 
harmful wngredients, their poten- 
tialities for harm, directions for 
safe use, and first aid instructions. 

The action was “prompted by 
a growing need for uniform legis- 
lation to require precautionary 
labeling of those chemical prod- 


ucts which are not now so regu- 
lated.” Conley said. Typical of 
such products are paint and 
maintenance materials; cleaning, 
polishing and deodorizing prod- 
ucts; auto care and repair sup- 
plies, laundry and dry cleaning 
chemicals; art and hobby sup- 
plies; and certain types of toys 
containing chemicals. 

“At the present time there are 
several types of laws which re- 
quire informative chemical label- 
ing, but they are sketchy, non- 
uniform, and generally inade- 
quate on both the national and 
state levels,” Conley said. 

Inadequacy of present regula- 
tions is illustrated by the fact that 
90% do not require precaution- 
ary labeling of industrial chemi- 
cals, Conley said, and only five 
states have laws regulating haz- 
ardous substances in household 
products. He said uniform label- 
ing laws would give equal pro- 
tection to every consumer, pro- 
mote the spread of improvements 
and developments in all states, 
and insure fair and impartial 
enforcement. 

The committee expects to hold 
more public hearings to solicit 
views on its proposals from other 
groups. 


Rising G.N.P. Exceeds Forecasts 
Made by Washington Economists 


(Continued from page 1) 
by the end of 1958, and will roll 
on to new highs in 1959. 

Until this revision was made, 
Administration spokesmen had 
been hoping to hit a $445 bil- 
lion GNP rate sometime late in 
1959, 

Ihe boomier outlook is not 
based on any reaction by either 
businessmen or consumers to the 
Near East crisis. Officials made 
a quick telephone survey of busi- 
ness sentiment right after the U.S. 
Marines) landed in’ Lebanon. 
They did not find a single instance 


of orders being increased be- 
cause of the flare-up. 
But forecasters believe many 


a businessman and consumer ts 
asking, “when will prices ever be 
any lower?”—and — answering, 
“probably never.” 

They think this is a powerful 
impetus behind the improved 
business picture. 

The precise effect of the upturn 
on prices is the subject of a lively 
disagreement among government 
economists. 

One group feels that prices will 
continue to rise at the consumer 
level, but no faster than they have 
been rising the past couple of 
years. This has been at an annual 
rate of 3.6%. 

Their argument goes like this: 
Output per man hour always 
rises When business climbs out of 
a Slump, and the rest of 1958 will 
be no exception. This means 
that costs per unit of output will 
be at least held in check, even 
if labor and materials costs rise. 
Competition will keep business- 
men from raising prices as much 
as they'd like to—this theory 
goes—so increases will be on the 
modest side. 

Another group admits rising 
output per man hour will be a 
factor, but its spokesmen stress 
the fact that business profits have 
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taken a severe beating during the 
recession. The over-riding policy 
will be to restore profit margins 
just at rapidly as possible, this 
argument runs. This group sees 
an acceleration of the price trend, 
perhaps to something like 5% 
a year as measured by the Con- 
sumer Price Index. 

One expert sums up the situa- 
tion this way: “When consumer 
prices rise during a recession at 
arate of 2.6 a year—as they 
have since last September—it 
would be surprising if the rate 
did not increase sharply as soon 
as business picks up. Dont 
forget the same forces are still 
at work forcing up costs 
first of all.” 


wages 


Bill on Minerals 
Needs House Financing 


(Continued from page 1) 
payment floors, the committee 
cut back to 3.9¢ tor lead and 2.9¢ 
for zinc. Proposed chromite 
bonuses also were dropped from 
$46, long dry ton to $35. 

Backers of the measure con- 
cede the big problem now is to 
get the House bill through the 
all-important) Rules Committee 
to the chamber’s floor. If the 
House kills the Senate bill's bor- 
rowing authority provision, sena- 
tors, will do their best to restore 
it Or a compromise of part bor- 
rowing authority and part direct 
appropriations in the Conference 
Committee. And the House still 
would have to accept the con- 
ference report. 

Then if the financing provision 
winds up as a direct appropria- 
tion, it will have to wait until 
January because no money bill 
could get through both houses in 
the remaining days of this ses- 
sion. 


P.A. J. W. DORFF, right, auctions surplus fans from rear of truck. Air- 
conditioning of city hall resulted in public sale. 


Public Bidders Become Excited 
At Dallas City P.A.s Auctions 


Dallas, Texas—Bidding gets 
so brisk at auctions conducted by 
Dallas city purchasing agent J. 
W. Dorff that occasionally an ex- 
cited customer ups his own bid. 
As auctioneer, Dorff keeps things 
moving at a rate of about one 
item a minute. 

At a typical auction one swel- 
tering day several weeks ago, it 
took him less than two hours to 
dispose of 47 used fans and 67 
unclaimed bicycles. The fans had 
become surplus city property 
when city hall offices were air 
conditioned. 

A few days later, Dortf auc- 
tioned off 36 impounded autos. 

Dortf is charged with getting 
the best price in the shortest time 
for many surplus and impounded 
items. A city ordinance requires 


Concerns Start 
Monopoly Suit 


Lubbock, Texas—Eight Texas 
firms are seeking $975,000 in 
damages from the American- 
Marietta Co. in a suit charging 
price discrimination and monop- 


oly in) manufacture of corru- 
gated and reintorced concrete 
pipe. 

Brown Supply Co., of Lub- 


bock, asks $760,000 in the fed- 
eral court case. Seven other cor- 
porations operating in Texas 
under similar names seek the 
remainder of the total damages. 

The firms alleged that Ameri- 
can-Marietta repeatedly slashed 
prices to undersell them. The 
petition also charged that for 
about 20 years the New Mexico 
firm and its predecessor, the Tell- 
yer Concrete Pipe Co., enjoyed 
a virtual monopoly of the rein- 
forced concrete business in New 


Mexico, maintaining artificially 
high prices. 
About 1949, the Brown com- 


panies began selling corrugated 
metal pipe on a small scale in 
New Mexico. In 1955, they 
started selling on a larger scale 
for state and federal highway 
projects and established a plant 
at Las Cruces, N.M. The suit 
contends that beginning about 
Jan. 1, 1956, American-Marietta 
has sold concrete pipe. corru- 
gated metal culvert pipe, and 
metal highway guards in areas 
where it competes with the 
Brown companies at prices lower. 
actually or through rebates, dis- 
counts, and other devices, than 
it sells pipe in other areas. 
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that the municipal auto fleet and 
houses to be moved for right-of- 
way be sold by sealed bids. Im- 
pounded stolen items go by pub- 
lic auction. But in all other cases 
the purchasing agent may choose 
to auction or sell by bid. 

Dorff conducts about a dozen 
auctions a year, five of which are 
for impounded automobiles. The 
sales bring from $500 to $3,000 
each, and the money goes into 
the city’s operating reserve fund. 

The most popular auction of 
the year draws about 500 people 
and continues for five to six 
hours. It is the miscellaneous 
auction in which Dorff disposes 
of hundreds of items taken from 
burglary suspects and impounded 
by police when they cannot be 
traced to their owners. Cameras, 
knives, watches, radios, and 
clothing make up most of the 
sale; but occasionally false teeth, 
a tombstone, or an artificial leg 
turns up in the collection. 


Dorff frequently makes up 
“grab bag” assortments—usually 
about $15-20 worth — which 


buyers seem to find irresistible. 
He says it is not unusual for these 
bags to bring as much or more 
than their announced retail value. 

Dorff tries to discourage bid- 
ders from being carried away and 
paving too much: but he isn't al- 
ways successful. He recently had 
a buyer bid $7.50 tor a camera 
with a large and prominently dis- 
played $4.95 price tag. 


Sales and New Orders 
Show Healthy Increase 


Washington — Manufacturers’ 
Sales and new orders jumped 
again in June with durable goods 
Staging their strongest comeback 
since the recession began. 

A Commerce Department re- 
port last week showed that dur- 
able goods sales (seasonally ad- 


justed) rose to $12. billion in 
June—a S400 million increase 
from May. Non-durable = sales 


increased $100 million from May 
to total $13.7 billion for June. 

New orders received by man- 
ufacturers increased $300 million 
from May to June, all of it in 
durable goods lines. 

Manufacturers’ inventories 
scored their sharpest drop of the 
year, decreasing $600 million in 
the month. But at this stage, 
this is considered a healthy sign. 
It reflects the pickup in sales and 
that manufacturers are successful 
in moving their finished goods 
off the shelf. 


Jury Probing 
Alleged Tag Fix 


(Continued from page 1) 
1957. Similar identical bids also 
were reported by Edgar R. Boeck, 
P.A. for the Milwaukee suburb 
of Wauwatosa, and Carl Peters, 
Suburban West Allis’ purchas- 
ing agent. 

None of the three P.A.’s, who 
were scheduled to testify before 
the jury last week, would disclose 
names of the companies involved, 
nor would Earl A. Jinkinson, 
Chicago chief of the Justice De- 
partments Antitrust Division. 
Additional hearings were ex- 
pected to be held for further testi- 
mony. Indictment action, if any, 
was not expected until September 
or October. 


“Doesn't Make Sense” 


“It just doesn’t make sense 
that several firms would bid ex- 
actly the same, right down to the 
penny, on several projects over 
a period of years,” Nicholson 
said. “All we ask 1s honest com- 
petition in the bidding.” 

Nicholson said he also had 
complained to the Federal Trade 
Commission about identical bids 
on other items, including rock 
salt, street lights, and typewrit- 
ers. His problems apparently 
were similar to those of munici- 
pal P.A.’s in Texas where Texas 
authorities are investigating 
price-collusion charges under 
state anti-trust laws (see P.W., 
June 16 p. 1). 

The Milwaukee P.A. noted 
that in the last six months his 
pipe bids had shown some varia- 
tions; “I think some of the firms 
may have sharpened their pencils 
after they noticed some inter- 
est by the Department of Jus- 
tice.” 


Agency Could Find No Evidence 


Nicholson said he had sent 
records on the identical pipe bid: 
received from 1954 through 1956 
to the F.T.C. but that agency 
advised him it could find no evi- 
dence of collusion. 

Bids received by Wauwatosa 
from three Milwaukee area firms 
and one Madison firm last Janu- 
ary were indentical on all 25 
sizes of pipe requested, accord- 
ing to that community's P.A. 

‘In April, the Milwaukee City 
Board of Purchases rejected 
seven identical bids of $25.- 
569.54 each on offers to sell the 
city 726 street lighting units. The 
firms involved denied collusion 
but contended they all quoted 
the same book prices. 


Hartung Will Teach 
Purchasing Management 


New York—Jack W. Hartung, 
purchasing department manager 
at St. Regis Paper Co., will in- 
struct a course on purchasing 
management starting Sept. 29 at 
New York University. 

The purchasing course, one of 
six dealing with small business 
management, is offered by the 
Management Institute at N. Y. 
U.’s Division of General Educa- 
tion. 

Further information on the 
small business management pro- 
gram can be obtained from Dr. 
Denis Sinclair Philipps, director, 
The Management Institute, | 
Washington Square North, New 
York 3, N. Y. 
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Sales Contest Stresses Service to P.A.'s 


( ¢ Orit }} i¢ l ix }] Pare } 
Contest” being conducted by N 
tional Sales Executives, Inc 

The contest closes next | rl 


day by which time officials ex- 
pect NSE “s 30.000 members 
will have submitted at least 1,000 
proven ideas to boost sales. The 
best of these will be published in 
a manual: “‘How to Increase Sales 
in a Buyer's Market.” 

Almost all suggestions empha- 


sized “offering buyers benefits 
for buying.” As one executive 
put it: 


“All the selling power in the 
world is not going to move any 
appreciable amount of products 
unless the products themselves 
satisfy a real customer need.” 

Another pointed out that price 
alone is not a cure-all for reces- 
sion because “people do not buy 
what they do not need just be- 
cause it is cheaper.” He rated 
price as only one of 26 factors 
which purchasing agents con- 
sider. Others include product 
performance, product reliability, 
product safety, product service, 
the reputation of the manufac- 
turer, and customer-salesman re- 
lationships. 

Sull another executive 
stressed that persuading a cus- 
tomer to buy is no longer the 
sole function of a salesman. He 
must also make important con- 
tributions in the areas of market 
research, product planning, serv- 


sales 


S. L. GOLDSMITH 


Executive Director N.S.E 


ice, and inventory control 

S. L. Goidsmith, executive di- 
rector of N.S.E. told PURCHASING 
Werk that many of the contest 
entries are two-word suggestions: 
“More Work.” 

‘A great number of 
ecutives feel the recession could 
be cured by each salesman mak- 
ing One more call a day.” he said. 
“On the other hand, many admit 
their salesmen have not been 
given enough training and enough 
enthusiasm. — 

Here is a sampling of a few 
suggestions—without quoting the 
ideas verbatim: 

@Salesmen must put greater 


lo . 
Saies CX-= 


emphasis on solving the buyer's 


show greater 
own product and 
in do this 

should 


problems and must 
ul how hrs 
Cl! VIR \ 

® He how his 
product better job at 
a lower price without sacrificing 
quality 

eSalesmen should know their 
accounts well. They should know 
what the P.A.’s are interested in 
and not waste time with chatter. 

e Do not exaggerate or make 


Stress 


can do a 


fantastic claims and promises 
you cannot keep 
e After a sale, go back to see 


if everything is working out satis- 
factorily 

@ Instead of making cold calls, 
make appointments with pur- 
chasing agents. 

e Remember that the customer 
king 

Goldsmith committee 
will choose 125 winning sugges- 
tions in three different categories: 

I. Twenty-five ideas on in- 
creasing the effectiveness of mar- 
keting management, attaining 
planned objectives, and_ profit- 
producing concepts and prac- 
tices. 

2. Fifty ideas on how “outside 
salesmen” can profitably increase 
from (a) inactive or dor- 
mant accounts, (b) regular ac- 
counts, and (c) new accounts. 

3. Fifty ideas on how “inside 
salesmen” can increase sales ef- 
fectiveness at the buyer estab- 
lished point of contact 


is still 


said cl 


sales 


Shippers Seek to Standardize 
Sizes of All Shipping Containers 


(Continued from page 1) 
by Herbert Hall, former materials 
handling engineer with the Alumi- 
num Company of America and 
the committee chairman. 

‘To meet the rising cost of 
the transportation of materials by 
the country’s public carriers,” 
Hall declared, “it is of vital im- 
portance to the national economy 
that more efficient transportation 
facilities and methods be de- 
veloped. 

“One of the factors which could 
contribute to increased efficiency 
is expanded use and standardiza- 
tion of shipping containers. An 
integrated system of  standard- 
sized containers can be attained 
by the co-ordinated effort of the 
public carriers and shippers. 

“Early realization of this ob- 
jectiv e will be hastened.” the 
chairman concluded, “if the car- 
riers, particularly the railroads, 
will take a more conciliatory and 
realistic attitude toward each 
other, recognizing certain in- 
herent cost and service advan- 
tages that each type of carrier 
has over the others.” 

It was agreed that the scope 
of the A.S.A. committee will be 
limited to standardizing the size 
of the various containers and not 
go into the materials used in con- 
struction or now they will be tied 
down in transport. This, it was 


This Week’s 


. 
urchasing 

* 
Crspechive acc. a1 


(Continued from page 1) 


for greater government backing on higher tariff and anti-dumping 
legislation. A number of aluminum vice presidents spent many a 
hot July day tramping from office to office in Washington con- 


ferring with officials in the Departments of State 


and other key agencies. 
a 


The ever-moving spectre of 


evident again last week in several other ways. Another $5 
GZ. price cut in platinum was forced recently by continued 
of demand from oil industry buyers plus cheap sales from 


curtain sources. 


and Commerce 


a > 

Russia in world markets was 
troy 
lack 
iron 


Tin, on the other hand, edged up; but oniy because the Inter- 
national Tin Council decided to tighten even further its expert 
restrictions on member countries. Russian tin shipments are a 
constant worry free world producers and keep the Tin Council’s 
buffer stock manager busy buying a lot of metal to keep the price 


up at its $2,044 support level. 


The outlook: Tin could get a lot higher if U.S. demand revives 
and it Soviet deliveries ease, especially now that fourth quarter 
tree world shipments will be only 20,000 tons. 


One of our more lucid economic observers remarks that the 
key economic fact about the Middle East crisis is not that it adds 
any huge new demand for goods and service but that it adds 
something extra to an upturn that was already underway. 

One more important effect of the Middle East events may be 
to provide the argument for raising the federal debt limit. But 
unless the crisis worsens and Congress relaxes the debt limit. it is 
difficult to see how military spending can step up very rapidly. 
Add to this the present adequate status of industrial plant 
capacity, and it would seem that all indicators and events point 
strongly to better business with chances of renewed inflation not 
nearly so large as feared in some speculative quarters. 


Look for revival of package 


Lakes get underway around Labor Day. 


freight shipments on the Great 
A newly organized 


committee in Duluth. Minn., the Great Lakes Package Freight. 
Inc., meets Aug. 5 to set a date for the first sailing of a packaged 


freight vessel on the Lakes since 
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prior to World War II. 


Defense Industries May Find 
Shortage of Needed Shop Time 


(Continued from page 1) 
developed during the Middle 
East flare-up. Although the P.A. 
may be ordering and buying fin- 
ished parts, where the buyer is 
supplying specs it’s really shop 
time that he’s dickering for 

For the moment there is no 
cause for concern because many 
job shops, considered a vital pro- 
duction base of aircraft manufac- 
turers, are still working at con- 
siderably less than capacity. But 
the Strategic Industries Associa- 
tion, which represents many of 
the area’s small manufacturers, 
points out that estimates of shop 
capacity lost during the past year 
through business failures run as 
high as 25. This means ability 
to absorb more orders is limited 
to the unused capacity of the 
SUFVIVOTS. 

And arithmetic alone doesn't 
tell the whole story, according to 
other members of the aircraft in- 
dustry. The recession — scare 
nipped many expansion plans. 
Subs who were planning new fa- 
cilities and equipment or opening 
new operations to handle prod- 
ucts for which demand had only 
recently materialized, retrenched 
and concentrated on retaining 
business in fields that had sud- 
denly become highly competitive. 

Plans for new equipment were 
shelved at a time when the air- 
craft industry was adopting stain- 
less and molybdenum steel alloys 
(which machine at '-th the speed 
of aluminum) and highly complex 
designs requiring four to - six 
times as much machining as 
planes in production. 

Specific examples of 
ment affected include: 

e Numerical-controlled = ma- 
chine tools, often a six-figure 
price tag item. A production spe- 
cialist from one of the biggest air- 


equip- 
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craft companies states: “More 
and more subs (subcontractors) 
should be getting into this. We 
are ready to produce drawings 
and data especially suited for 
translation and may even pro- 
duce the tapes that are needed, 
greatly reducing tooling costs.” 

® Modern brazing equipment 
needed to handle stainless honey- 
comb. Only a few big companies 
doing subcontract) work have 
such equipment. 

@ Handling equipment — tor 
high-strength materials such as 
hot-forming presses for titanium 
and cadmium plating. 

e Inspection equipment — for 
sandwich panels, use of which so 
far has been limited to primes 
and some of the larger subs. 

Subcontractors say the recent 
increases in defense spending 
have been felt only slightly at 
their level. One reason is that 
when cutbacks began, over a year 
ago, many of the prime contracts 
took work back into their own 
shops. Most big contractors now 
still are in engineering phases 
with a relatively small amount 
being spent for actual produc- 
tion. 

Typical statements from = sub- 
contractors: 

“We had quite an expansion 
program going when the shift hit 
us. Right now most of the orders 
we have in the shop are ulcer 
business—the customer says he 
needed it yesterday. We could 
handle about nine times the pro- 
duction we're turning out now.” 

“We have a lot of quotes out, 
but we suspect some of them are 


just for comparison with the 
company's own production 
costs.” 


third of 
its only a 


“We used to get a 
what we bid, now 
sixth.” 


felt, would keep the project from 
getting out of hand and too com- 
plicated. 

Three working subcommittees 
were formed to investigate and 
suggest standard sizes for pallet 
containers, cargo containers, and 
van containers. A fourth sub- 
committee was named to study 
how an international system of 
interchange could be worked out. 

The committee was in strong 
agreement that the advantages of 
using standardized containers of 
various types in shipping far out- 
weigh the disadvantages: 


Advantages 


e Shipment from points of origin 
to destination in undisturbed 
Sealed units. 

@ Reduction of labor require- 
ments, time and cost in loading, 
stowing, and unloading carriers. 
e Substantial reduction of pack- 
ing cost and packaging material 
requirements. 

e Reduction of physical damage 
and breakage. 

@ Elimination of loss by pilferage. 
e Reduction of contamination 
from outside source. 

e Avoids costs and delays of re- 
handling separate shipments at 
transfer pvints and climinates 
chance of mixup or loss of ship- 
ments. 

e Minimized paper work through 
elimination of detailed shipping 
lists and intransit checking. 

e Reduction in insurance costs. 


Disadvantages 


e Fixed charges based on original 
cost or rental charge for con- 
tainers. 

® Maintenance cost. 

eCost of returning containers 
when there is no return load. 

e The paper work involved in 
keeping account of the containers, 
such as location. condition, per 
diem, and repair charges. 

@ Additional weight of shipment 
due to containers. The weight ot 
the containers can be offset par- 
tially by packaging material 
saved. Under certain conditions 
special arrangements can be made 
with the railroads for the con- 
tainers to travel without freight 
charges. weight can be 
minimized by using lightweight 


Also, 


construction materials such as 
aluminum. | 
Represented at the meeting 


were the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. Other firms and groups 
represented included: | 

Association of American Rail- 
roads, American Trucking Assn., 
Alcoa, U.S. Post Office. Gen- 
eral Services Administration, 
Railway Express, Hotpoint, Air 


Transport Assn., Grace Lines, 
Interstate Commerce Comm., 
Pennsylvaaia R.R.. American 


Airlines. Maritime Administra- 
tion. and the National Electrical 
Mftrs. Assn. 


Lightning Fire Destroys 
Straus-Frank Warehouse 
Beaumont, Texas—wW arehouse 


of the Straus-Frank Co. here was 
destroyed by fire and explosions 


touched off by lightning July 22. 
The company. estimated — that 


about $900,000 in stock was lost. 
Commercial refrigeration units, 
appliances, paint and paint thin- 


ner, shotgun shells, sporting 
goods and plastic boats were 


stored in the warehouse. 
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HERES HOW... 


The company’s previous order-writing sys- 
tem involved much repetitive writing. ‘This 
was corrected in a new automated system 
that also saves time and errors, processes 
orders faster and produces statistical reports 


more efficiently. 


The Flexowriter starts the chain of auto- 
mated procedures. The input is fed into it: 
constant information from the customer’s 
master tape and variable information from 
the salesman’s order. The output shows in 
Moore forms and in by-product tapes that 


activate punching or writing machines. 


A Moore 10-part Order and a 5-part In- 
voice were designed to make the system 
dovetail, and copies carry information or 
instructions to every location needed. A 
statistical tape, containing selective infor- 
mation, prepares punched cards and, from 
these, monthly and yearly reports and spe- 


cial analyses are run off. 


The Moore man, using Moore facilities, 
helped Hooker with scientific design and 
manufacture of forms to fit the system of 


Automated Data Processing. 


If you would 
like to read 
the details in 
this booklet, 


Hospher 
Kiectroche mica; 


Compsny 


write on your 
Company 
letterhead to 
the nearest 
Moore office 


below, 


Ve. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. 


Hooker Electrochemical 


processes orders faster 
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MOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y 
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SHIPPED TO 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Inc 


° DENTON, TEX. ° EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 


Since 1882 the world’s largest manufacturer of business forms and systems. Over 300 


offices and factories across U.S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and Central America, 
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You can tell 
the SiS} man 


by the length of his product line! 


He has the most complete line of ball and roller 
bearings available — many thousands of sizes all 
told! That’s why he’s so dependable—comes 
through, time after time. 

He can help you out with bearing service, too. 
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Spherical, Cylindrical, Ball, and “Tyson Tapered Roller Bearings 
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For his own experience is backed by that of versa- 
tile application engineers and bearing designers. 

Why not take advantage of his promptness 
and services today? You can’t find anyone with 
a more complete product line. 7847 


EVERY TYFPE-EVERY USE 


® 


SKF INDUSTRIES. INC... PHILADELPHIA 32. PA. 
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